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Our Big Man 
on the Campuses 


ust about a year ago, as we were 

building a staff for the Charter 
issue of Cuicaco Sports, we talked 
with veteran writers-reporters Ed 
Stone and Dan Moulton. We told Stone 
and Moulton separately that we 
needed a young writer to cover college 
sports. Ed and Dan recommended the 
same fellow, Rich Lorenz. 


Rich Lorenz 


We were told by the experts that 
Lorenz “loves sports, knows sports, 
can write sports and enjoys his work.” 

Our talent scouts did not overvalue 
their prospect. Rich is a “horse-and-a- 
half,” and we’re not referring to his 
size, 6-2 and down recently to 235 
pounds. We’re referring to his prodi- 
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CITY: 


ADDRESS: 


gious contributions to our magazine 
each month, Almost single-handedly 
Lorenz has produced and presented 
our Chicago All-America teams in 
football, men’s and women’s basket- 
ball, and baseball. He also assembled 
the scores of photographs that illus- 
trated our All-America features. 

Lorenz, 32, looks like a beer-drink- 
ing, softball-playing, Southwest Side 
bachelor. He is a bachelor and lives on 
S. Keeler ave. He was a 16-inch soft- 
ball pitcher for the mighty Avengers, 
but he doesn’t drink much beer, he 
says. 

During this stage of his career, 
Lorenz isn’t much for exercise. Jog- 
ging andrunning are two activities “I 
try to avoid at all costs.” 

He works a lot, though. In addition 
to all he does for us, Rich puts in four 
10-hour nights a week at the Tribune 
as a sports copy editor. He’s very good 
at that job, too. 

We also welcome Ray Gray, who 
says he is “The World’s Greatest 
Fisherman,” and therefore is. Gray 
wrote an outdoor column for the Chi- 
cago American and conducted a popu- 
lar fishing show for WGN radio. 
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Editor’s 
Crusades 


In Defense 
of the Parks 


O" summer amusement is pro- 
vided by the comic magic act 
being worked up by our strong local 
dailies. The Sun-Times and the Trib- 
une didn’t intend their prestidigita- 
tion routine to take a turn toward buf- 
foonery, but that’s the way it plays. 

We've all seen a comic magician. He 
tries to make the rabbit disappear, but 
it won’t go away. The Sun-Times and 
the Tribune, with a little help from 
their fellow performers at the De- 
fender, are trying to make the prob- 
lem disappear, but it won’t go away. 

The “rabbit” in this case is the Chi- 
cago Park District. The Sun-Times 
and the Tribune have discovered that 
our city parks aren’t very good. (Talk 
about being first with the news!) 
That’s the problem. The newspapers’ 
conjuring act, which they engage in 
alternately with all the grace and 
finesse of Laurel and Hardy trying to 
move that piano, is designed to solve 
the problem. 

In a hand-is-quicker-than-the-eye 
twinkling! Instantly! A puff of smoke 
and Look! Ladeez en Gennamen! 
Beautiful Parks before your very eyes! 

The editorial writers at the papers 
know how to bring off this twinkling. 
By getting rid of Ed Kelly, the general 
superintendent. As soon as Kelly is 
gone from the $74,000-a-year job, the 
parks of our city will become en- 
chanted, having been breathed upon 
by the marvelous Merlins of the edi- 
torial board rooms. 

It has been quite clear for about 
three years now that somebody at the 
Sun-Times has a burn-on for Kelly. 
We don’t know what the Tribune’s 
excuse might be. We do know, and 
most longtime Chicagoans also know, 
that there are persons on both news- 
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papers who know better. 

We happen to think that Kelly has 
been a good parks superintendent. 
The Sun-Times startles one and all 
with the revelation that the Park Dis- 
trict, under Kelly, is political. When 
was it not? George Donoghue, a great 
parks superintendent, was appointed 
in April, 1934, not by an editorial 
board or by God but by Mayor Edward 
J. Kelly. Donoghue, who remained in 
the job until 1960, became world re- 
nowned. During his time the Park 
District often was referred to as “one 
of the largest and finestin the world.” 

Large it was, but that’s no accom- 
plishment. Fine it wasn’t, which is 
why Kelly is neither the problem nor 
the issue. 

If Kelly should be deposed tomor- 
row or resign next Thursday at high 
noon, the parks — most of them — still 
will be lousy. Our park system hasn’t 
been good for more than a half- 
century — we don’t have time or space 
to go into the history of “why?” the 
parks were so much better back in the 
1920s — but those of us who “lived” in 
a park when we were kids made the 
best of what we had. 

Kelly’s problem and your problem 
is that some people who use a park 
these days make the worst of what 
they have. The editorial writers airily 
dismiss vandalism in the parks as 
though the work of vandals doesn’t 
make a place worse. The choice of 
word, in most instances, is wrong. 
The parks have not been vandalized; 
they have been pillaged. 

So much of the stuff written during 
the “Get Kelly” campaign is too silly 
for discussion, but we do want to dwell 
upon the grand prize winner. In com- 
menting on the recent settlement of a 
racial discrimination suit against the 
Park District, a writer raged that a 
“white park” had a lot of tennis courts 
and a “black park” had only a few 


tennis courts. 

The editor of this magazine spent 
much of his youth and young man- 
hood in the Chicago park that led the 
city (and, maybe, the nation) in tennis 
courts. That park had lighted clay 
courts, unlighted clay courts, asphalt 
courts, courts as far as the eye could 
see. Tennis champions came out of 
that park on an endless belt. 

When the neighborhood changed, 
the new users of the park didn’t want 
tennis courts in such great numbers. 
Now basketball players come out of 
the park on an endless belt. 

Because we don’t want the S-T and 
Trib to continue to bomb with their 
magic routine, we shall coach them in 
their act. We give them a magic word 
that will make the parks a little better: 
Involvement. 

Community involvement. Staff in- 
volvement. Parental involvement. 
Kids’ involvement. Church involve- 
ment. Political involvement. 

There are hundreds of dedicated 
men and women working in the parks. 
In future issues, Cuicaco Sports will 
salute some of those involved persons. 


We ARE Chicago 


When the time comes for a moment- 
ous decision around here, we make it. 
Therefore, let it be known that in the 
future there will be no references in 
this magazine to “the Chicago-area” 
or to “Chicagoland.” 

From this day forward we shall 
speak and sing of Chicago. This is a 
Chicago magazine and you readers 
are Chicagoans even if you reside in 
Barrington, Park Forest, River Grove 
or Munster, Ind. 

You know what we mean. You know 
where we mean. 

From now on we will write about 
Chicago athletes even if, like Ron Kit- 
tle, they happen to come from Gary. 


One of 

Bs America’s 
eee Shortest Running 
Smash Hits 
Is Back. 


3 
Fitness Classic 


September 11/Evanston, Illinois 


Seldom in the history of distance running has an event gained such critical 
acclaim in so short a period of time. Runners from around the country are 
calling it the Midwest’s premier 10K race. In fact, the participation for the 
first two Fitness Classics was so enthusiastic that this year the number 
of entrants will have to be limited to insure a quality run. 
The Fitness Classic 10,000 meter course is certified by the Athletic 
Congress and the race is held in cooperation with the Illinois 
Governor's Council on Health and Fitness, It’s an event endorsed 
by the national Women’s Sports Foundation, numerous running 
clubs and Northwestern University’s Athletics and Recreation 
Department. In keeping with Washington National’s commit- 
ment to promote health and physical fitness, all proceeds 
from the Fitness Classic will go to the American College 
of Sports Medicine. 


This year, our special guest of honor will be physician, run- 
ner and noted author and speaker, Dr. George Sheehan. 


Registration deadline is September 1. So if you want 
to participate in one of the best organized, most scenic 
10 kilometer runs in the country, you'd better get 
started. For a race application and more information, 
call 312/866-2851 or write to: Washington National 
Fitness Classic, 1630 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, IL 
60201. Special accommodations are available for 


ies Bout of town runners. 
Enter soon. If you put it off too long, registration 
_ aa may become a race in itself. 
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Out of Your Minds 


All Wet 


When I obtained the first issue of your 
magazine I sent it to a friend, Mr. 
Chris Larsen of Ridgewood, N.J., sug- 
gesting he might like to subscribe to 
it. He read it and told meit was a great 
magazine. Hesubscribed and thanked 
me for letting him know of its avail- 
ability. 

I received your April issue and noted 
in it a letter from Chris. It made me 
feel good to see that he was enjoying 
your magazine so much that he found 
time to correspond, and not only that, 
but he finally got published. 

Then your May issue arrived and in 
it was another letter from your cor- 
respondent in New Jersey. This letter 
stated, more or less, that I, the one 
who suggested he subscribe to Cuicaco 
Sports, am all wet when it comes to 
discussing Johnny Morris. 

If I had known Mr. Larsen had so 
much free time to write letters I would 
have sent him the “Best of Dear Abby.” 

I doubt whether Johnny Morris cares 
what I or Mr. Larsen feel about his 
sportscasting ability. I only assume 
that Johnny may be a little depressed 
when he learns that his sole defender 
(so far) lives somewhere in New Jer- 
sey, out of earshot of his broadcasts. 


John Hart 
Cudahy, Wis. 


Looking Ahead 


Congratulations on your new maga- 
zine and best of luck. I enjoyed read- 
ing it and look forward to future issues. 

If we can be of any help, please let 
us know. 


Blake Cullen 
Administrator 
N.L. Professional Baseball Clubs 


Bring Back Jimmy 


On receiving my subscription of 
Cuicaco Sports, I feel like I have a 
little piece of Chicago with me here in 
Texas City, Tex. 

I was born a Sox fan and still am 67 
years later. Been with them with some 
bad managers like Jack Onslow and 
Tony LaRussa. 

Bring back Jimmy Piersall as man- 
ager. He is one of the smartest men in 
baseball and he will give Chicago a 
pennant. 


Robert Oehrleen 
Texas City, Tex. 


Softball, Anyone? 


I think Cuicaco Sports is a great and 
refreshing magazine. However, one 
sport seems to be missing — softball. 

Isn’t Chicago the capital of softball? 
If not the entire city, then certainly 
the South Side and south suburbs. 

[Ed. Note: See future issues. ] 

I'd also like to comment on All-Star 
baseball players. 

Although some players deserve that 
title, the real All-Star doesn’t need a 
ring to know who he is. He always 
performs great feats, whether on the 
field or just sitting at home signing 
autographs. He doesn’t have to hit 30 
homers or drive in 100 runs. He just 
has to be a regular ball player who 
can makea good effort, accept the fact 
there are others better than him, yet 
work toward being a better player 
himself. 

Those are my All-Stars. 


Len Mateer 
Worth 


You’re Welcome 


Thank you for the fine article on Chi- 

cago’s All-Americans (CS, April). 

Lewis University really appreciated 

the articles on Ron Lesiak and Larry 

Tucker. 

You have an excellent magazine. 
Thanks again. 

Chuck Schwarz 

Basketball Coach 

Lewis University 


Baskets of Memories 

Having read with interest your article 
on the longtime prep basketball fan, 
I'd like to offer the five players I think 


" are the best I saw. None played in a 


state championship game, but because 
of them their teams were in conten- 
tion all the time. 

1—Mel (Mo) Reddick — The best 
player I saw in the Public League. 
When he scored 64 points for Morgan 
Park against a real good Harlan team, 
it was the greatest individual perfor- 
mance I ever saw. All-State in basket- 
ball and football. 

2—Marco Giannopoulos — A one- 
man crew with the Hyde Park Juniors 
in the 1940s. Best junior player I saw. 

3—Bato Govedarica. Led Lane Tech 
to the old Stagg Tournament title in 
the 40s. Without him Lane would not 
have won. 

4—Bobby Joor — Led South Shore 
to South Section title over Englewood 
in the’40s, by a wide margin when the 
game had been expected to be close. 
Had a great one-hand shot from the 
left side. 

5—Ed Maracich — Along with Nick 
Kladis he led Tilden to a Public League 
title in the ’40s. 

These were my favorites over the 
last 40 years. I think they’d hold their 
own against any team. 


Richard Buck 
Chicago 


No Bums Here 


Thank you very much for the wonder- 
ful article on our “Bums” (CS, June). 
This fine group of men work so hard to 
help Misericordia and we are delight- 
ed when they receive recognition for 
their many efforts. To have their work 
acknowledged in a magazine with the 
reputation of Cuicaco Sports is an 
honor and we thank you for them and 
for us. 


Sister Rosemary Connelly 
Misericordia Heart of Mercy 
Chicago 


continued on page 34 


SATELLITE DISHES 
FOR HOME AND 
COMMERCIAL USE 


Satellite direct to you will provide 
160 channels of programming 
including your favorite sports, 
movies, variety, music 

and adult entertainment. 


For information call 


Imperial Products 
(312) 480-9853 


A Beer-Drinker at Brigham 


by Ed Stone 


hen he was six, his parents 

feared that Jim McMahon 
would lose the sight in his right eye 
after he accidentally stabbed himself 
with a fork. 

When he was 10, he was the young- 
est, smallest, skinniest kid on his first 
organized football team. Also the start- 
ing quarterback. 

When he was 12, his penchant for 
getting into trouble got him kicked off 
a championship baseball team by the 


Jim McMahon, Born 
Non- Conformist 
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coach, who happened to be his father. 

When he moved from California to 
Utah, McMahon went out to watch 
his new high school team practice and 
thought he was good enough to win 
the quarterback job. After his first 
scrimmage, the coach agreed. 

When he finished his junior year 
there, he took a long look into the 
future and decided that football would 
bea better pro career fora family man 
than baseball, his best sport up to 
then. 

When he attended Brigham Young 
University, he not only endured five 


often tense years as an independent- 
minded Catholic in a strict Mormon 
setting, but he turned his lack of 
acceptance into an incentive. 

Looking at Jim McMahon’s back- 
ground, it is not hard to see where the 
Bears quarterback developed the con- 
fidence, maturity and mental tough- 
ness that enabled him to handle ad- 
versity and pressure so well as a 
rookie last season. 

Though he became a record-setting 
winner at BYU, McMahon was never 
a campus hero. Not as a Catholic out- 
sider who liked to drink beer and chew 
tobacco(and still does). He knew about 
the restrictions, but he didn’t think 
they would dog him everywhere he 
went. 

“When you go there, you have to 
sign a piece of paper that says you 
won't do this and that,” McMahon 
said. “After my freshman year, I was 
on the golf course in the summer, 
drinking a beer. Somebody saw me 
and turned mein, and I was on proba- 
tion the next four years. If it had hap- 
pened again, they would have kicked 
me out of school. 

“After my sophomore year, I con- 
sidered transferring. I had made All- 
Conference that year, then had my 
knee operated on, so I was going to 
red-shirt anyway. AndI was ina lot of 
hot water with the school, just keep- 
ing up with the rules. 

“T thought college life was supposed 
to be fun, but I wasn’t happy there. 
It’s the constant pressure of the reli- 
gion. In order to graduate, you've got 
to take 14 hours of religion, and stu- 
dents were always saying, ‘Hey, you 


Jim McMahon had to handle pres- 
sure playing for Bears. 


want to hear about the church?’ The 
more they pressured you, the more 
you got turned off about it. A lot of 
girls won’t go out with you if you’re 
not Mormon. It’s crazy. 

“The two quarterbacks before me, 
Gifford Nielsen and Marc Wilson, they 
were the model, strait-laced Mormon 
kids. They’re good guys. I get along 
with them, but I could never fit into 
that mold. 

“Tn my senior year, aguy atthe L.A. 
Times wrote an article about me chew- 
ing tobacco. A lot of Mormon people in 
Los Angeles called the school and told 
em to get rid of me. So I had a rough 
time, especially the first two years. 
Then I got to know the ins and outs of 
the system.” 

Enough to get around the rules? 
McMahon laughed. ‘I don’t want to 
say. I’m still taking correspondence 
classes from them, and they might 
drop me.” 

For all of the conflict, McMahon 
has no regrets about staying at BYU. 
He went there because of the football 
program and its premier passing 
offense, which he believes was the 
best training ground he could have 
had for pro ball, and because he 
wanted to remain close to home for his 
parents’ sake. 

“They’ve always been my biggest 
fans, and I think it really would have 
hurt them if I had moved away and 
they hadn’t been able to follow my 
career. It’s real tough on my dad now 
because he can’t see the Bears games.” 


McMahon majored in communica- 
tions and public relations, but he could 
have used his own PR man. Always 
candid with newsmen, his published 
remarks were not well received by 
people at BYU, including Coach 
LaVell Anderson. 

“Tt seemed if you weren’t a Mormon, 
you weren't any good, no matter what 
you'd done,” said McMahon. “Gifford 
and Marc both had great careers, but I 
felt I was better than they were, and 1 
wanted to prove it. 

“Before my junior year, I told a guy 
in the press that I wanted to win the 
Heisman Trophy. That didn’t go over 
too well at school. They thought, ‘Who 
is this guy saying he’s gonna win the 
Heisman when Gifford and Mare 
couldn’t do it?’ They had forgotten I 
had made All-Conference two years 
before. 

“Tn our first game my junior year, 
we lost and I had a terrible game 
because I wanted to prove it so bad 
that I pressured myself. From then 
on, we went 12-0, and I think the suc- 
cess on the field helped me relate to 
the community.” 

There was one question from report- 
ers that McMahon heard repeatedly. 
“They'd always ask, ‘What’s it like 
being a Catholic at a Mormon school?’ 
I'd say, ‘Hey, it’s not easy.’ [had some 
run-ins with LaVell over that. Butmy 
last two years, we got along great. I 
had a lot of respect from the coaches 
and players, and that’s all I really 
cared about. I didn’t care if the school 
liked me or not.” 

The great irony of McMahon’s ex- 
perience at BYU is that his girl friend 
there, Nancy, who became his wife 
last year, and his mother both are 
Mormons. He is the second of three 
brothers, with three younger sisters, 
and they were all raised Catholic by 
their father, Jim Sr., though one of his 
sisters was recently baptized a 
Mormon. 

“We never knew Mom was Mor- 
mon,” said McMahon, “because where 
we lived in California there weren’t 
too many Mormon churches. We 
weren’t aware Mom was Mormon until 
we moved to Utah and she started 
going to church there.” 

His future bride also grew up in 
California, where her father is a high 
official in the Mormon church. “But 
things are more liberal there,” said 
McMahon, ‘“‘and her family always 
accepted me. Nancy didn’t like BYU, 
either. She went there only two years 
and couldn’t handle it anymore and 
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dropped out to go to cosmetology 
school. She’s a beautician now. 

“TfI had goneto BYU straight from 
California, I never would have lasted. 
I would have been moreradical than I 
was.” 

McMahon was born in New Jersey 
and moved to San Jose when he was 3. 
Three years later, he almost aborted 
his chances for an athletic career 
when he tried to get a knot out of his 
gun holster with a fork. 

“When I jerked the fork, it came free 
and hit me in the eye and severed the 
retina. I was in the hospital two weeks, 
and they didn’t think I’d see again. 
But over the years, it gradually got 
stronger. I still don’t see perfectly, but 
I can see 100 yards ... that’s all I 
need. 

“T always played without glasses, 
and it never bothered me. I wear dark 
glasses off the field because the right 
eye doesn’t dilate and the sunlight 
hurts it.” 

That caused McMahon another prob- 
lem when he moved to Roy, Utah, 30 
miles from Ogden, after the company 
that employs his father as an accoun- 
tant moved its offices. 

“The people in Utah thought I was 
just wearing sunglasses to be cool. 
They’d say, ‘Look at that cocky guy.’ 
T’ve been labeled cocky ever since I 
was little because I said I was gonna 
do something and I did it. If you have 
confidence in your ability and can get 
the job done, I don’t see that as being 
cocky.” 

When he first got into sports, with 
the encouragement of his father, 
McMahon discovered two things: He 
hated to lose, and the games came 
easy to him. In his first football 
league, though he had to “put rocks 
and keys in my pockets to make the 
weight,” he remembers that older and 
bigger teammates “looked up to me as 
an athlete. 

“T liked baseball best, and I did 
much better at it than football,” said 
McMahon, who pitched and played 
shortstop and outfield and almost 
every other position through his fresh- 
man year in college. Then he gave up 
the game because it interfered with 
spring football. 

“T also played basketball and did 
pretty well. I got recruited by Utah 
State, but I knew I didn’t havea future 
in that; there aren’t too many 6-foot 
white guards anymore. Basically, I 
played basketball to stay out of 
trouble. 

“T got good grades in school, but it 
never interested me. My dad was 
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McMahon worked on arm strength during camp. 


always keeping me in line. When I 
was 12, he was the coach of our base- 
ball team, and I got into some trouble 
at school. We were throwing fire- 
crackers in the classroom and stuff 
like that, so he didn’t let me play 
baseball that whole season. 

“T didn’t like him at all then. It did 
me some good, but at the time, base- 
ball was my whole life. I figured if I 
can’t play, ’m not gonna do my school- 
work. That was a rough year for both 
of us.” 

After starting at quarterback as a 
sophomore in California, McMahon 
saw no reason for his status to change 
at Roy High School in Utah. “I 
watched them in summer practice and 
wasn’t impressed. I knew I could play 
there. 

“My first couple of practices, I didn’t 
do well. I’ve never excelled in practice; 
there’s nothing on the line. Then we 
had a scrimmage. I was on the third- 
team offense against the first-team 
defense, and we drove down twice and 
scored one touchdown. 

“The scrimmage should have been 
over then, but the coach said, ‘Okay, 
first-team offense back in there,’ and 
he told me to go in. We scored two 
touchdowns, and I won the starting 
job. We went 10-1 that year and made 
it to the semifinals of the state tourna- 
ment. 


“T went on to play basketball and 
baseball and did pretty well. During 
that time, I thought, ‘I’ve got to make 
a decision. What dol wantto go into?’ 
I was thinking that football players 
can be home most of the time. In 
baseball, you're gone a lot, and that’s 
not a good situation, especially if you 
plan to get married some day and 
have a family. So I decided to stick 
with football.” 

McMahon still was a three-sport 
man as a senior, then heard from the 
college recruiters and baseball scouts. 
“T always wanted to go to Notre Dame, 
but they never contacted me.” 

At BYU, he learned the passing 
game from three offensive coordina- 
tors — Doug Scovil, Wally English 
and Ted Tollner, all college head 
coaches now. Scovil, Bears receivers 
coach in 1978, had the longest associ- 
ation with him. 

“T could never walk by his office 
without being dragged in and getting 
on the chalk board,” McMahon said. 
“Tt was a pain in the butt, but he 
taught me a lot.” 

And that led to the Bears’ first big 
quarterback break in ages: The Bal- 
timore Colts, drafting just ahead of 
them, took Art Schlichter instead of 
the guy Mike Ditka wanted all along. 
It was like drinking beer at Brigham 
Young and not getting caught. 
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White Says 


what He 
Does; Does 
What He 
Says 


by Rich Lorenz 


INE can say Illinois football 
coach Mike White isn’t a man of 
his words. These are the words: 

December, 1979 — “We’re not going 
to recruit 15 quarterbacks and hope 
one fills the bill. We want to identify 
the top quarterback and convince him 
to come to Illinois. We feel we can 
show a top quarterback how we can 
develop him and convince him that 
he'll be of NFL caliber.” 

White said that on the day he took 
over as Illini coach. Quarterbacks 
Dave Wilson and Tony Eason, were 
first-round draft choices of the Na- 
tional Football League, proof that 
White means what he says. 

August, 1980 — “Tilinois does not 
have the image in this state I was 
hopeful it would have. It is going to 


Illini coach Mike White intently 
watched action on field while 1983 
quarterback hopeful Jack Trudeau 
listened to instructions. 


take time to correct the image.” 

February, 1982 — “A lot of kids still 
wouldn’t visit. We're still living down 
some image. We are not yet in a posi- 
tion where we can choose the kids we 
want. And we still let too many kids 
get away.” 

February, 1982 — “In Illinois, the 
people who could play skill positions 
basically choose to play basketball. 
We can get linemen and lineback- 
ers — they are the typical Midwest, 
physical-type players —but we have 
to go out of state to get skill-position 
players.” 

In each of the three statements 
above, White was referring to the dif- 
ficulty of recruiting in-state talent. In 
the summer of ’83, he said, “We defi- 
nitely have come full cycle on that. 
High school coaches are starting to 
believe in our system. The kids are 
giving us a look. There’s a lot of 
enthusiasm. Our high school clinic 
had 650 coaches. There was a time 
when we had only 100. We’ve built 
some credibility.” 

That doesn’t mean Illinois gets its 
top prospects. This year, Oak Park’s 
Eric Kumerow and Alvin Miller of 
Kirkwood, Mo., were the Illini’s top 
targets. Kumerow went to Ohio State, 
Miller to Notre Dame. 

“We don’t expect to get them all,” 
said White. “Two or three years ago, 
they wouldn’t even look at us. We’re 
getting there.” 

August, 1980 — “I’m a strong advo- 
cate of junior college football. Many 
people are sensitive to it because of 
the abuses.” 

When White recruited a fairly sig- 
nificant number of junior college play- 
ers in 1980, he received a great deal of 
criticism from a number of other Big 
Ten coaches. Now, other schools are 
doing the same thing. 

“It was an education process,” said 
White. “A lot of coaches have an opin- 
ion of junior college athletes. We re- 
cruited them for a very positive reason. 

“Tt wasn’t a quick fix. There are a 
lot of junior college kids who need an 
opportunity. A person changes a great 
deal after his freshman year in col- 
lege. You have a much more moti- 
vated person. We’ve demonstrated you 
can have talented athletes who are 
good students. Our junior college ath- 
letes have helped build the trust in us. 

December, 1979 — “Frankly, I took 
the Illinois job for one reason.— 
Stoner.” 

December, 1982 — “Mike and I have 
talked about Mike and the 49ers for 
the last three years.” 


Illini Kicker And Coach 


Know Each Other Well 


llinois coach Mike White probably will know everything 
about his place-kicker this fall. He should. The kicker is 
expected to be White’s son, Chris. 

“He’s got the temperament,” said the coach. “We'll have 
to be patient. We won’t have another Tony Eason at quar- 
terback, and we won’t have Mike Bass as kicker.” 

For Chris, it will be his second year of football. He never 
played in high school, preferring basketball. He also 
played guard for Frederick Military Academy in Virginia, 
where he received a fifth year of preparation for college. 

“But I found that the only schools that were interested in 
me were small Division II schools on the East Coast,” said 
the 6-foot, 175-pounder. 

Chris, who is majoring in business, gave up basketball in 
favor of his father’s favorite sport. 

“T decided to kick because I thought I would have the best 
chance of making the team doing that,” said Chris, who 
was third string last year as a freshman. 

Chris said he doesn’t have much contact with his father 
during practice. “He doesn’t spend much time coaching me 
on the field, but he treats me like anyone else,” Chris said. 

“We have a good relationship,” said the elder White. “I 
know it could create a problem, but I tend to be over- 
objective. I can’t hide him. He’s got to go out there in front 
of God and everybody and doit on his own. It has drawn us 
closer.” 

Chris said there is a big difference between the atmos- 
phere in Berkeley, Cal., where his father coached the Uni- 


versity of California, and in Champaign. 
“Tn Berkeley, people never talked about the team or got 
into the game,” he said. “Here it’s great with the commu- 


nity really backing us.” 


December, 1982 — “I have said 
many times that Mike White belongs 
in college coaching and that has not 
changed. I made a commitment to 
Director of Athletics Neale Stoner and 
to Illinois and I intend to fulfill it. Ido 
not intend to pursue any pro coaching 
opportunities. My family is happy in 
Illinois and we love the community.” 

White made the first statement when 
he got the Illinois job. San Francisco 
49ers coach and general manager Bill 
Walsh made the second. The last one 
came from White. 

Whenever there is a pro coaching 
vacancy, White’s name always seems 
to be mentioned. 

“T did have some nice opportuni- 
ties,” White said. “It was flattering 


that I was considered. I guess they see 
we have an organization thateffects a 
change. We also have a system that 
sells tickets. I’ve also been associated 
with good people. 

“T am happy with college football. 
That’s where I can make my greatest 
contribution at this time. 

“T’ve never been a guy to move 
around voluntarily. It’s important for 
me to accomplish something, to build 
a foundation. To build something 
people can look up to. 

“Fifteen of the top 20 programs 
have been recycled over the last 20 
years. You know them, Oklahoma, 
Penn State, Southern Cal, Notre Dame, 
Alabama. They don’t always go unde- 
feated or to a bowl game, but you can 
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call the bowl committees right now 
and they could tell you about 15 teams 
they would want. Our goal is to have 
that kind of program ... to bein that 
group. 

“You don’t measure that in wins or 
years. It’s a feeling. I don’t know how 
long it will take.” 

White, 47, whose contractruns until 
1986, said some of the foundation isin 
place at Illinois. 

“We proved we should be in the 
bowl business,” he said. “We had 
15,000 tickets for the Liberty Bowl, 
double what a school normally gets. 
We could have sold 30,000. 

“When I go to high school games, I 
see people wearing orange and blue 
and having Illini bumper stickers. We’ve 
become a rallying point. 

“We gave Alabama a good game 
and our fans acted well. We expect to 
be considered for a bowl bid. Commit- 
tees can look and say, ‘Look what IIli- 
nois can do for our town.” 

“That doesn’t mean we’re a football 
power. This is a football program 
inside a great university. The tail isn’t 
wagging the dog. This isn’t a football 
power dictating to the university. It’s 
just the opposite.” 

During the last year, the actions of 
White’s friends have affected him. 
Dick Vermeil quit the Philadelphia 
Eagles, citing coaching burnout. 
Walsh almost left the 49ers for the 
same reason. And White coached 
against Bear Bryantin his final game. 

“T knew he was tired,” White said of 
Bryant, who died in January, about a 
month after the Liberty Bowl. “I 
sensed there wasn’t much left for him. 
He had thrown so much of himself 
into coaching. He coached as long as 
he physically could. He was a great 
man. 

“I’m a different person from Dick 
Vermeil. I have tried to have a lot of 
other interests. That’s one of the rea- 
sons I’m in college athletics. Coach- 
ing isn’t a total immersion for me. I’m 
not totally consumed by it. 

“Ttis a high-pressure business, but I 
try to keep my job in perspective. 
When I do, I’m a better coach. 

“One of my proudest days came 
when my daughter graduated from 
Illinois. I want to enjoy some of the 
things other coaches miss. They might 
have fine programs, but then they 
find their family has grown and is 
gone. 

“There is no ultimate winner in 
coaching. There is no ultimate 
success.” 
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Ground Crew Ready 
for Flyir’ Illini 
to Touch Down 


AS back-to-back 7-4 records as “Tony Eason and the 
Flyin’ Illini,” Illinois’ football team will rely on 
defense and a stronger running attack to get the Fightin’ 
Illini to their second straight bowl game. 

The days of Dave Wilson and Eason are gone — and so 
are the games of 40 to 70 passes, at least for now. 

Like Chicago’s Democratic primary, there are three can- 
didates for quarterback, but there is no incumbent. 

“We would like to use Eason again,” said Coach Mike 
White. That won’t be possible, so Ken Cruz, Kris Jenner or 
Jack Trudeau will get the chance to succeed Eason, but not 
replace him. 

“We gave each one about one-third of the work this 
spring,” White said. “All progressed to that degree. All of 
them are good candidates and all three ultimately could 
play in the NFL.” 

But who's going to play when the Illini open the season 
Sept. 10 at Missouri? White indicated that decision hasn’t 
been made. 

“Fall practice for the veterans begins the second week in 
August, and almost immediately we'll have to get down to 
two. We might have to test them under fire, in game condi- 
tions, if someone doesn’t become the clear-cut leader in the 
battle. We might have to use the Missouri and Stanford 
games as tests. I don’t want to do that. 

“Cruz’s strength is his mobility. He has a quick release 
and a quick arm. He’s not as tall physically as the others, 
and that can be a problem. 

“Jenner throws the deep ball the best of the three. He has 
good touch. Physically, he’s the best. He’s an excellent 
athlete. But he doesn’t havea lot of quickness and has some 
problems with the system.” 

White said Jenner has recovered well from his Liberty 
Bowl performance, when he threw three passes and suf- 
fered three interceptions. 

“He’s a very mature guy,” White said. “He has dealt well 
with the situation. We’ve all struck out with the bases 
loaded or missed that two-foot putt. In his case, he did it in 
front of millions of people. He has worked hard. It seems 
that has further intensified his desire to become a pro 
player and to be a better athlete. 

“Trudeau throws more of a variety of passes. He’s a very 
smart football player, and has a grasp of the system. 

“I’m not worried at all about the position.” 

That’s because White wants a more balanced attack this 


year. A great deal of spring practice went into developing a 
strong running game. 

“We've always preferred a good balance of running and 
passing,” White said. “Until now, we’ve been giving that 
lip service. Now we have the people. There won’t be as 
much individual pressure on the quarterback.” 

The people White was referring to are running backs 
Thomas Rooks and Dwight Beverly. Beverly was Illinois’ 
top rusher last season with 393 yards on 74 carries for a5.3 
average. Larry Ashley, ajunior college transfer, and return- 
ees Clifton Stroughter and Richard Ryles also should see a 
good deal of action. 

One of last season’s running backs has been moved to 
wide receiver. Mitchell Brookins, Phillips, “is going to have 
to produce,” said White., “This is a key move. The first 
couple of games are going to be important. This is the most 
unsettled we’ve been in that position since my first year.” 

Cam Benson, David Williams and walk-on Randy Grant 
are other candidates at wide receiver. 

If the Illini intend to run the ball more, the offensive line 
had better open some holes. Jim Juriga, Wheaton North, 
and Bob Stowe probably will be the starting tackles, with 
Chris Babyar, Rick Schulte of Maine West, and Bob Miller, 
Lake Park, the leading candidates at guard. Center is wide 
open, with Mike McQuinn, St. Laurence, and Tim Stanley 
just two of the candidates. 

Tim Brewster will be the tight end. “He could be a solid 
All-Big Ten candidate,” said White. 

After spending a great deal of time on pass blocking the 
last several years, did the linemen react well to the greater 
emphasis on running? 

“Most offensive linemen like the running game,” said 
White. “Most linemen run-block well, because most high 
school teams run more than they pass. We worked on 
execution.” 

The difference in the Illini from last season can be best 
seen on defense. 

“For the first time since I’ve been here, the strength of our 
team is the defense,” White said. “We have lots of veterans. 
Our top seven linebackers are back. We have real depth 
there.” 

The returnees are Clinton Haynes, Mike Weingrad, Moe 
Bias, Ed Brady of Morris, Archie Carter, Rob Glielmi of 
Lincoln-Way, and Vince Osby. Red-shirted Tony Scarcelli 
also returns. 

The down linemen will be Don Thorp, Buffalo Grove; 
Mark Butkus, Thornton Fractional South; Terry Cole, and 
Mike Johnson, South Shore. 

“We need depth there,” said White. 

Craig Swoope, Mike Heaven, Dave Edwards return in the 
secondary, with junior college transfer John Ayres a 
strong contender for the fourth post. 

“The defense will allow us the time to find ourselves 
offensively,” said White. “You need good defense to be a 
contender. 

“Last year was a good year for Illinois football. We made 
some excellent steps in the right direction, and I feel we are 
in the bow] picture for years to come if our players continue 
to commit themselves for success.” 
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The Conversion 


The Resforation 


by J.W. McFleury 


oO the night of his introduction to 
relief pitching, Lee Smith had a 
aumber of statistical reasons to be- 
lieve that his manager had, at least 
temporarily, lost his mind. There was 
one out in the eighth inning and an 
opponent stood on each of three bases 
when Smith was summoned for one of 
those meetings with destiny. 

Lee thought to himself, “Last year I 
pitched 155 innings and gave 130 
bases on balls. What’s he doing?” 

He was Randy Hundley, Cubs 
catcher of the Durocher years and 
Smith’s manager at Midland in Dou- 
ble A. Hundley knew what he was 
doing. What Randy wanted his big 
pitcher to do was think about each 
batter. What the manager had no way 
of knowing was whether it would 
work. 

Once Smith realized he was a relief 
pitcher, he made the best of the situa- 
tion. “I found myself concentrating 
on each hitter,” he said during a pre- 
game session in the Cubs’ dressing 
room. “I struck out the two guys, and 
it turned my career around.” 

On that night when Hundley sent 
him to, and brought him from, the 
bullpen, the 6-6 Smith was in his fifth 
season as a pro pitcher, and his prog- 
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ress had been somewhat slower than 
meteoric. 

“That was my second season in 
Double A,” he said, “and I was in the 
starting rotation. But I was having 
trouble because I wasn’t thinking 
about the first and second hitters in 
the lineup. The game would start, and 
I’d be thinking ahead to the three- 
four-five hitters.” 

And within a couple of minutes he 
would have two runners on base, 
which made the three-four-five hitters 
even more of a threat to his security. 

“Because I wasn’t thinking about 
the first and second hitters, I was 
walking them,” he said. 

Having to face the “first and second 
hitters’”’ with the bases loaded is 
another matter. A relief pitching mat- 
ter. Smith couldn’t ignore them. He 
had to think about them. 

That’s when he began to be a pur- 
pose pitcher. 

In spring training the next year, 
Hundley made another contribution 
to Smith’s future. “We were fooling 
around on the sideline, and I started 
throwing sidearm,” Smith said. 
“Hundley watched us for a while, and 
then he asked me if I had ever thrown 
sidearm in a game. ‘Never,’ I toldhim. 
Randy told me to give it a try.” 

Promoted to Wichita in Triple A in 
1980, Lee began throwing sidearm to 
right-handed hitters. In 90 innings he 


had 63 strikeouts. He wasin 50 games 
and saved 15. 

The combination of strikeouts, 
saves and dramatically-improved con- 
trol earned Lee promotion to the Cubs 
late in the ’80 season. He was in the 
majors to stay. 

Smith brings no trickery to his relief 
work as does Bruce Sutter with the 
split-finger fast ball, and as did Elroy 
Face with the fork ball, and Hoyt Wil- 
helm with the knuckle ball. Smith 
brings the hummer. 

He rears back, says, “Try to hit it,” 
and throws extremely hard. He is an 
intimidator, reminiscent of the Red 
Sox Dick (The Monster) Radatz, who 
always pitched as though he was 
angry, and the Yankees Ryne Duren, 
who sometimes pitched as though he 
was drunk and, as his autobiography 
would reveal later, sometimes was. 

The resemblance between Smith 
and those other two is purely physi- 
cal. Lee doesn’t throw warmup pitches 
up on the screen as Duren did or buzz 
the hard one under the chin of a batter 
as Radatz did. Smith intimidates with 
his size, 6-6 and 215; with his speed, 
and with the sidearm delivery. 

Smith looks mean on the mound, 
but batters are aware that he is an 
affable, gentlemanly type, and they 
thank the Good Lord for that. Since 
his tour de force that began midway 

continued on page 24 
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FROM TEE-BALL CAGE TO STARDOM 


of Lee Smith... 
of Ron Kittle 


by Bill Gleason 


D riving through the streets of Gary 
on a warm afternoon in summer, 
Dean Stavrakas was drawn by a 
familiar sound. Somebody nearby was 
hitting a ball and hitting it often. 

Stavrakas’ business is linen sup- 
ply — his father, Sam; his brother, 
Paul, and he own Cosmopolitan Tex- 
tile Rental Service on the South Side— 
but Dean’s avocation and obsession is 
baseball. 

“T was on my way to call on a cus- 
tomer,” he said, ‘“‘when I heard the 
noise. I figured it was some kids hit- 
ting a tee-ball.”” 

As his car coasted up to a school 
yard, Stavrakas saw that he had been 
half correct. There was a tee-ball facil- 
ity, but there were no kids. There was 
one very large young man driving base- 
balls off the tee and into a net. 

This guy, whoever he was, had to be 
a baseball player, and Stavrakas 
always was looking for ball players. 
He was manager and sponsor of the 
Ahepa baseball team. Ahepa is the 
acronym for American Hellenic Edu- 
cation and Progressive Assn. “It was 
a Greek team without any Greek play- 
ers,” Dean said. 

After watching the man at the tee 
for a few minutes, Stavrakas ap- 
proached him. “He told me he had 


been in the Dodgers farm system for a 
while, and that he had been released 
after he got hurt. I told him about my 
team and asked him if he wanted to 
play with us. The following week he 
came out.” 

And that’s how Ronald Dale Kittle 
came back to baseball. 

“T’ve read all the other versions, 
and nobody got it right,” Stavrakas 
said, laughing, “but it doesn’t bother 
me.” 

On the afternoon of that chance 
meeting, Stavrakas wasn’t thinking 
of the 6-4, 200-pound tee-ball hitter as 
a candidate for major league “‘come- 
back of the century.”” Dean was look- 
ing at a guy who might help his semi- 
pro team. 

The help was provided, but not im- 
mediately. “When Ron joined us he 
hadn’t seen any live pitching for about 
a year,” Stavrakas said. “We started 
playing him against left-handed 
pitchers.” 

Dean’s dream for Ahepa was that 
the club would win the national cham- 
pionship in the prestigious National 
Baseball Congress tournament at 
Wichita. First, though, in that sum- 
mer of ’78, was the state tournament 
at Midlothian. “The park at Midlo- 
thian has a very short left field fence,” 
Stavrakas said. “About 310 feet and it 
backs up toward I-94. There is about 
60 feet of incline from the fence to the 


tollway. Kittle put two home runs on 
the road bed, on the pavement.” 

When he wasn’t terrifying motor- 
ists who didn’t expect to see a baseball 
bouncing across an interstate, Kittle 
hit “three or four” other home runs 
during the nine games Ahepa played 
at Midlothian. 

“Ron’s biggest problem was that he 
wasn’t hitting the curve ball at all.” 
Stavrakas said, “‘but we recognized 
that he was a potential major lea- 
guer.” 

“We” included a man who had had 
one of the better curve balls, Billy 
Pierce. The former Sox pitching star 
was familiar with Ahepa and with 
Kittle. For the two seasons prior to the 
discovery of Kittle, Pierce’s son, Bill, 
had played second base for Ahepa. 

“And in my envelope business I 
used to call on Cecil Messer, who was 
purchasing agent for Goldblatts,” 
Billy said. “Cecil told me about this 
kid who had been in the Dodgers’ sys- 
tem and got a lot of bad breaks. So I 
had lunch in the Loop a couple of 
times with Kittle and Cecil. Ron im- 
pressed me as the kind of boy who 
wanted to play baseball, and he didn’t 
seem like a hot dog in any way.” 

His judgment corroborated by an 
expert, Stavrakas phoned Charlie 
Evranian, then director of the Sox 
farm system, not long before Ahepa 

continued on page 25 
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continued from page 22 

through the ’82 season and continued 
through the final day — in 35 appear- 
ances he pitched 42 innings, saved 15 
games, and had an 0.86 e.r.a. — 
opposing batters and managers speak 
of him with the awe they bestow upon 
Sutter. In his low-key way, Smith 
appreciates the accolades. 

“Tt helps ego-wise, even confidence 
wise, to hear a manager or a veteran 
ball player like Pete Rose or Mike 
Schmidt talk about me as a premier 
relief pitcher,’ Smith said. 

Lee had no intention of being a 
relief pitcher or any kind of pitcher 
when he was “persuaded” to go out for 
baseball at Castor High School in 
northern Louisiana. The kid saw his 
professional future in the National 
Basketball Assn. so Castor’s baseball 
coach, Ronnie Daniels, had a little 
meeting with Bob Wilkie, the basket- 
ball coach. 

“They told me if I didn’t play base- 
ball, I couldn’t play basketball,” Lee 
recalled. “When I finally got started 
in baseball, I wanted to be a catcher, 
but I found out that I was too tall and 
had bad knees.” 

Because the youngster had grown 
so fast, he didn’t have much cartilage 
left in his knees. He had what are 
referred to as “jumper’s knees,” which 
would have made it unlikely for Lee to 
endure a catcher’s squatting and 
stretching even if he had not been so 
tall. 

When Lee was in high school he 
was, as he tells it, “pretty small.” 
When he graduated he was 6-44 and 
weighed 187. In his family that is rel- 
atively small. His 52-year-old father, 
Willie, is 6-3 and 220. “He’s in better 
shape than I am,” Lee said. His 
mother, Bessie, is 5-10. The pitcher 
has 14-year-old twin sisters, Lenita 
and Juanita, who are 5-11. 

Lee is the baby of the Smith’s three 
sons, and although he never lifted 
weights to develop arm strength, his 
older brothers inspired him to feats of 
strength very early. “We had a real 
small farm,” he said, “and we had to 
work hard. We had to carry firewood, 
and with my brothers it was an ego 
thing — who could carry the most, 
who could lift the heaviest loads — 
and they passed it down to me.” 

While he was building his body by 
milking cows and slopping hogs, Lee 
was building a reputation at his coun- 
try high school as a basketball and 
baseball player. 

Once he took up pitching, in his jun- 
ior year, he became very effective at it. 
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During two prep seasons he won 15 
straight. In his final high school game 
he pitched a one-hitter and lost, a 
development that prepared him men- 
tally for a career with the Cubs. 

Lee was personally scouted by John 
(Buck) O’Neill, former Negro League 
great who had been a coach with the 
Cubs before he returned to talent- 
hunting. Smith was the second selec- 
tion by the Cubs in the 1975 free agent 
draft, but the kid still wanted basket- 
ball. He would go to Northwestern — 
“not this one here, the one in Louisi- 
ana” — State University, and await 
the NBA draft or ... He didn’t know 
which way to turn, but he knew where 
to turn. 

“One of my heroes was Joe Adcock,” 
Lee said, referring to the former Mil- 
waukee Braves longball hitter who 
resides in Coushatta, La. “I went to 
talk to Mr. Adcock, and he was one of 
the guys who set my mind straight. 
He asked me if I was going to college 
to get an education or prepare for pro- 
fessional basketball. I thought about 
that.” 

Given perspective by Adcock and 
given expert medical advice by a wise 
doctor who said, “If you should make 
it in the NBA, you couldn’t expect to 


This is what batters see when fac- 
ing N.L. All-Star Lee Smith. 


last more than two years with those 
knees of yours,” the young man made 
a judicious decision. He would sign 
the professional baseball contract and 
he would attend Northwestern Loui- 
siana. Having the best of two possible 
worlds, under relaxed eligibility rules 
he played two seasons of basketball in 
college. He’s still attending the uni- 
versity, working toward a degree in 
recreation. 

Lee knows how lucky he is. It isn’t 
likely he would have been of NBA 
caliber, and now he is approaching 
the status of folk hero that is awarded 
to great relief pitchers. 

There are nights and days when 
Smith’s high, hard one may be too 
high or not quite hard enough, but 
even then the dramais intense simply 
because of his presence on the mound. 

A hush comes over the crowd when 
Smith enters a game, the hush that 
preceded a first pitch by a Sutter, a 
Wilhelm, a Phil Regan, a Gerry Sta- 
ley. There are nights and days when 
the hitters get Lee, but they know he 
will get them back the next night or 
day and too many times thereafter. 
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qualified for the national tournament. 
Evranian sent out a scout who was 
notimpressed. The scout found a lot of 
things wrong with Kittle. 

Stavrakas didn’t give up. He’s a 
lifelong Sox fan and wanted to help. 
He called General Manager Roland 
Hemond and said, “Mr. Hemond, this 
kid has to play ball. He’s a major 
league ball player.” 

Pierce also intervened with calls to 
Hemond and Bill Veeck, then owner 
of the Sox. “I had seen Ron play in 
only one game, and he didn’t hit a 
homerun,” Billy said. “But I watched 
him run and catch, and he looked like 
a pretty good all-around ball player. I 
think the Sox thought he had a lot of 
weaknesses, that he’d have to be a 
designated hitter, but I didn’t see him 
that way. The Sox are finding out now 
that he isn’t strictly a D.H.” 

That led to the much-publicized try- 
out at Comiskey Park, which is the 
point at which the Kittle Comeback 
story usually begins. “I’ve always felt 
that the Sox didn’t have high hopes 
for Ron,” Stavrakas said. “Thetryout 
was a token gesture, I think. It was 
more of ‘we’ll do Billy Pierce a favor.” 
I didn’t sense the enthusiasm that our 
group shared.” 

But Bill Veeck was there for the 
tryout. Pierce couldn’t make it. 

“He hit a few into the upper deck 
like rockets,” Veeck said, “and ’m 
sure he didn’t get out of the ball park 
without having something to eat and 
signing a contract.” 

Kittle returned to the Ahepa lineup 
for the national tournament. Ahepa 
did not win the championship but did 
take fourth place, the only team from 
east of the Mississippi to finish that 
high at Wichita. 

Stavrakas, now 39, had been man- 
aging and sponsoring amateur or semi- 
pro teams since 1965, but he dis- 
banded the Ahepa after last season. 
The team was costing his company 
approximately $100,000 a year. 

Sox fan that he is, Dean continues 
to be puzzled by the indifference of the 
Sox organization to the players he 
brought together. “I never had a 
player signed by the Sox,” he said. 
“These were Chicago kids, most of 
them, on a Chicago team. On my 1980 
team I had 20 players. All 20 were 
signed to pro contracts. None was 
drafted. I never went after the big 
name college players. I took the sec- 
ond-line kids, but over five years the 
Montreal organization signed the bulk 
of my ball club. The Expos got ’em for 


Ron Kittle (top row, third from left) as a member of the Ahepa baseball team. 


Ahepa manager Dean Stavrakas pondered strategy. 


Team manager Dean Stavrakas (right) and Coach Paul Stavrakas (left). 


nothing. One year at West Palm 
Beach — the Expos’ farm team plays 
there — seven of the 25 players were 
from the Ahepa.” 

Former Ahepan Tom Wieghaus, a 
catcher from Flossmoor, went to 
spring training with the Expos this 
year. Former Ahepa pitcher Rick 
Ramos, from Joliet, is at the Triple A 
level of the Montreal system. 

And while Stavrakas concentrates 
on his seven-year-old son Symeon’s 


development in a tee-ball league at 
Welles Park, he thinks about his tee- 
ball player who represents the Ahepa 
with the Sox. 

“They've made more excuses for 
everything Ron Kittle has accom- 
plished than any other player I’ve 
read about in baseball,” Dean said, 
puzzlement in his voice, “‘but there is 
no question about him in my mind. 
This is one of the few pure hitters in 
baseball right now.” 
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Gary Iron Worker 


Brings Muscle to Sox 


by Bill Gleason 


hat would Ron Kittle be doing now if he had not been 
“rediscovered” just when it seemed that his career as 
a professional baseball player was over? 

The question is one that the big Sox slugger has asked of 
himself. He thinks he knows the answer. 

“T’d probably be in an unemployment line and playing 
softball with my buddies back home,” he said. 

“Back home’ is just up north on I-94 in Gary, an Indiana 
city that in happier times had a sprightly song written 
aboutit. Now the songs in Gary are mournful. Like citizens 
in steel mill towns all over the country, Gary residents are 
singing the blues. The mills are down and the unemploy- 
ment lines are long. 

While he was apprenticing as a baseball player, Kittle 
also was learning the trade that is traditional in his family. 
His father, James, and older brother, Jim, are iron workers. 
Ron was working high construction when he was 18 years 
old. 

“T’ve walked the girders,” he said, “as high as 30 floors 
up. And I worked on coke batteries at Gary Works of U.S. 
Steel.” 

(A coke battery is a series of coke ovens, slender, rectan- 
gular units about two stories high. Coal is charged into the 
top of a coke oven, baked at 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Baking eliminates chemicals, converts the coal to coke 
which is used for fuel in blast furnaces.) 

Now the Kittles, father and sons, have their own com- 
pany, Kittle’s Ornamental Iron. “We've put up quite a few 
small structural buildings,” Ron said, “and we do spiral 
staircases and ornamental iron railings.” 

Asked if some of his pals from the neighborhood are still 
“walking the beams,” Ron said, “There aren’t too many 
people up on the beams anymore because almost every- 
body’s not working.” 

Kittle is working, however, thanks to Dean Stavrakas, 
the semipro manager who “salvaged” Ron from a school- 
yard; to Billy Pierce, former Sox pitching star, who ar- 
ranged a tryout for Kittle at Comiskey Park, and to former 
Sox owner Bill Veeck, who found time to be at the tryout. 

As Kittle’s homerun andr.b.i. totals began to soar in the 
early season, that audition for Veeck became a baby 
legend, growing with each telling. According to some who 
were there, the sinewy right-handed hitter drove “at least 
two” pitches over the left field roof and into Armour Square 
Park. According to others, the big fellow didn’t clear the 
roof but did “hit almost every ball into the seats.” 

Kittle, who was there, makes no claim for clearing the 
roof, but is content to say, “Quite a few of the balls went 
out.” One went out a long way, he said. “I hit one through 
one of the back windows.” 
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American League All-Star Ron Kittle at Comiskey Park. 


His meaning for those who are not experienced Comis- 
key Park visitors is that he drove a pitch through one of the 
brick archways at the extreme rear of the lower deck. Long- 
time Sox fans are much more impressed by that kind of line 
drive than they are by the fabled roof jobs. 

Veeck, who was there, said, “I’m not sure he put one 
through the window, but I know he did hit one up in the 
back row.” 

Maybe Kittle is more far-sighted than Veeck. Or maybe 
Kittle was seized by the optical delusion that makes hitters 
tend to exaggerate the distance of their drives. Whatever 
the explanation and wherever the baseballs may have 
landed, the Kittle legend didn’t need embellishment. 

In late May Ron lofted a fly ball that evidently appeared 
to be a long out in the judgment of announcers Don Drys- 
dale and Ken Harrelson. “Big D” and “The Hawk” seemed 
to be more than a little startled when the ball struck the 
facade of the roof in left. 

Most Sox fans believed it was only a matter of time until 
Kittle bombed a softball game or a tennis match in Armour 
Square. 

During the first home series of this season, Kittle’s dem- 
onstrations of power led a breathless young fellow with a 
tape recorder to ask, “Are you surprised?” 

Ron peered through his specs, smiled and gently turned 


aside the question. “Surprised? Should I be surprised?” he 
asked. 

Evidently the interrogator had been surprised. Young 
and impressionable, he was reflecting the underlying atti- 
tude of Sox management which seemed to be that Ron 
couldn’t possibly do as well in the American League as he 
had done in the minors. 

The reality was that hardly anybody in baseball history 
had done as well as Kittle did in the minors. Very few men 
have hit 50 home runs in a season, as he did in 1982. Even 
fewer have hit 90 home runs in successive seasons, as he 
did. Almost nobody else has hit 50 homers in a season and 
driven in 144 runs and had a slugging percentage of .729 
and had 355 total bases and had a batting average of .345. 
There is another significant number that should have 
informed Sox management and other doubters that Kittle 
was not just flailing away. He drew 74 bases on balls. 

Consider that the man from Gary accomplished all that 
despite missing 15 games because of a thumb injury. His 
season was only 127 games. 

Kittle will not be surprised by long balls off his bat 
because “from Little League on up I’ve always had power.” 
At Wirt High School in Gary he played basketball — “I was 
a decent forward. I played hard.” — football — “I was a 
split end. I may look like a tight end now, but I didn’t weigh 
212 then. I was about 180.” 

Brought up in Aetna, a Gary suburb, Ron signed out of 
high school competition, in which he had been much less 
than awesome. He proved dubious scouts to be prophets by 
batting .189 at one minor league level in °77, .250 at 
another. 


He was batting .173 at Clinton, Ia., the next spring when 
the Dodgers released him. What neither the Dodgers nor 
Kittle knew was that, somewhere along the line, he had 
broken his neck for them. 

“Thad severe headaches, numbness in my right shoulder 
that ran down my arm,” Ron said. “I knew I had to have 
something taken care of.” 

What had to be taken care of were two crushed vertebrae. 
He has no idea how he suffered the injury. In the fall of "77 
he underwent a spinal fusion. “I didn’t do anything for four 
months,” he said. “I had to wear a neck brace for a while.” 

Because the Dodgers had not known that Kittle was 
injured, they could not know that he was getting well. What 
they did know in the spring of ’78 was that the prospect 
wasn’t hitting, that the prospect just wasn’t a prospect. 

Ron didn’t call other major league clubs after his release. 
“Tjust went home and tried to put everything together,” he 
said. “I went back to work again.” 

A couple of months later Chicagoan Dean Stavrakas 
found Ron taking batting practice from a tee in a Gary 
school yard, and the comeback was on. 

Because Kittle was among the leaders in homers and 
runs batted in through the first half of this season and 
because he had proven he can hit singles, too, most of the 
skeptics were routed. The doubting Thomases didn’t get 
under his skin. Shrugging he said, “Everybody is skeptical 
of everything. Whatever you’ve done in the minors, you 
have to do over in the majors.” 

The only question left is, “When will Kittle come down to 
earth?” The answer is elementary: Iron workers don’t come 
down until the working day is over. 
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Battleship’ Kelly Blows 


Whistle On Hockey 


by Dan Moulton 


bout five minutes into his career 

as a high school hockey coach, 

Bob Kelly had to start overcoming a 

reputation that had earned him the 
nickname “Battleship.” 

“T guess the kids had heard of me,” 
he said. “About 30 seconds after I 
dropped the puck for our first scrim- 
mage a fight broke out. There was 
another one about a minute after we 
got things settled down from the first 
one. It seemed they were all trying to 
impress me with how tough they were. 

“Finally, I blew my whistle and 
stopped everything. I said, ‘Look, I 
was paid to be a fighter. My coaches 
ordered me to mix it up when the time 
came. But now I’m your coach, and 
I’m telling you that it’s out.’ 

“T really have no use for violence in 
hockey, and certainly not on the high 
school level. If any of those kids turn 
pro and sometimes have to fight, that’s 
one thing. But they won’t do it while 
I’m in charge.” 

When “Battleship” dropped anchor 
in Chicago late in the summer of 1977, 
he had only two things on his mind. 
He wanted to find reasonable housing 
for his wife and three children, and he 
wanted to further his career as a 
hockey enforcer, a role he had been 
playing with some success since he’d 
arrived in the National Hockey League 
with the St. Louis Blues in 1973. 

He couldn’t have found Winnetka 
on a map, and he had never heard of 
New Trier High School, that prototyp- 
ical suburban institution of secondary 
education that caters to the privileged 
overachievers. 

Only half of Kelly’s original plan 
worked. He quickly found housing in 
Elmhurst, thanks to the kindness of 
Hawk goalie Tony Esposito and his 
wife, Marilyn. But his hockey career 
ended some two years later during a 
fight in a minor league game in 
Cincinnati. 

During those final seasons in pro 
hockey Kelly began associations that 
led the big, tough kid from Thunder 
Bay, Ont., to the head coaching job 
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Bob (Battleship) Kelly. 


with New Trier, where last spring his 
Green Team won the state title. That’s 
right, the “Green Team.” New Trier 
might be the only public school in the 
nation where parents are willing, and 
can afford, to maintain two varsity 
squads and one jayvee team. 

The strange sequence of events that 
led Kelly to Elmhurst and eventually 
to New Trier are not lost on him. 

His arrival with the Blues came 
after a successful stint with Rochester 
of the American League, where, he 
claims, Coach Don Cherry taught him 
what he needed to become a National 
Hockey League left wing, and a Rhode 
Island Reds publicity man adorned 
him with the “Battleship” tag. 

His stretch with the Blues lasted 
until midway through the 1973-74 sea- 
son when he was shipped to Pitts- 
burgh, along with defensemen Steve 
Durbano and Ab DeMarco for left 
wing Greg Polis and Bryan (Buggsy) 
Watson. 

He was content to bump and grind 
for the Penguins until 1977 when he 
said “no thanks” to a one-year con- 
tract offer and signed on with the 
Hawks in one of new General Manager- 
Coach Bob Pulford’s first moves. 

The idea, presumably, was for Kelly 
to do convoy duty for center Stan Mi- 
kita, who, Pulford felt, was being sub- 
jected to far too much punishment for 
a man of his advancing years. 

“My biggest shock on hitting Chi- 


Brauls 


cago was the cost of housing,” said 
Kelly. “I’d gotten used to Pittsburgh’s 
prices. A house that might go for 
$65,000 there was going for $150,000 
here at the time. Keith Magnuson 
tried to help, but he was showing us 
around Northbrook, and the prices 
were knocking my eyes out. 

“Finally, Tony and Marilyn Espo- 
sito heard about our problem and just 
kind of took over. Marilyn took care of 
the kids and made some calls, and 
Tony began taking us around. We 
settled on the house in Elmhurst in a 
couple of days. It was just what we 
wanted. The Espositos are just great 
people.” 

Kelly seemed just what the Hawks 
wanted in his first year. He handled 
the rough stuff for a generally mild- 
mannered team that handily captured 
the Smyth Division. But the next year 
he either lost his zest for combat, or 
his knack for it, because by February 
of 1979 he was shipped to New Bruns- 
wick of the American League under 
orders to regain his pugnacious ways, 
or else. 

The beginning of the end came when 
Kelly was taken from the Hawks by 
Edmonton as part of the expansion 
draft after the 1978-79 season. 

The end came while Kelly was try- 
ing to regain his big league fighting 
form with Cincinnati’s minor league 
team. 

“T got into a fight with a defense- 
man, a kid who belonged to the Is- 
landers. I can’t remember his name,” 
said Kelly. “I wracked up my hand 
punching him, and that was it.” 

So, it was back to Elmhurst, to 
begin work that led to Bob’s current 
business, a telephone communications 
system and printing brokerage called 
Kelltone. 

The return also got Kelly into coach- 
ing, first with the Elmhurst Y, where 
his son, Jason, now 11, was starting 
to learn hockey. 

The New Trier job came through a 
friend of a friend. Kelly still wasn’t 
aware of much about the North Shore 
during the summer of 1980 when a 
close friend, Paul Iannotti, told him 
that he had heard through a friend 


that the parents who ran the New 
Trier hockey program were looking 
for a jayvee coach. 

“T talked to Gene Bailey, a member 
of their management group up there, 
and after a meeting with the board of 
directors, a pretty impressive group, I 
was hooked. 

“They want a good program, of 
course, but what impressed me most 
was they were more concerned with 
the kind of schooling their kids were 
getting.” 

After a year as jayvee coach, Kelly 
took over the Green Team and directed 
the youngsters to an impressive fin- 
ish. Last season’s team, which had 
among its members Bears executive 
Jim Finks’ son, Tom, won it all in the 
championship tournament in Frank- 
lin Park. 

Kelly is quick to dispel any ideas 
that the New Trier kids were difficult 
to handle because of their generally 
affluent background. 

“Most of the kids come from back- 
grounds where success is just some- 
thing that is expected,” he said. “But 
they are willing to work for success, 
too. Besides, not all of my kids were 
that well-heeled. The majority of them 
had after-school jobs and we had to 
work our practices around that fact.” 

Although New Trier’s teams have 
been spared the financial problems 
that afflict even other suburban hock- 
ey programs, they suffer handicaps 


that go with any school sport not 
sanctioned by the rustic-infested IIli- 
nois High School Association. 

In fact, the New Trier faculty is so 
uninterested in the success being en- 
joyed by about 60 of their students 
wearing the school’s uniforms that 
scores and schedules aren’t even an- 
nounced over the school’s public ad- 
dress system or posted on bulletin 
boards. 

That attitude puzzles Kelly. He’s 
well aware of the expense involved in 
fielding a hockey team. His son wears 
a $175 pair of Bauer skates in his 
YMCA league games. But Bob feels 
that if the money doesn’t represent 
too great a strain, it is well spent. 

“There are ways it could be done in 
Illinois,” he said. “But a lot of people 
have to help out. The Minnesota high 
school tournament is played in the 


Kelly (far right) with champion- 
ship New Trier Green Team. 


Civic Center in St, Paul. Ours is in 
Franklin Park. I’m not going to knock 
the rink there, but why couldn’t we 
play in the Stadium? It would be good 
for the Hawks and good for us. 

“We thought about getting the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Pavilion, too, but 
they wanted $3,000, just to turn on the 
lights. It seems there should be some- 
thing more people can do,” 

For the present, Kelly is willing to 
go along with whatever program is 
presented him. But he admits the 
coaching bug has taken firm hold. 

“Sure, I think about college coach- 
ing, or maybe an assistant job in the 
National League,” he admitted. ‘“May- 
be some day. I’ll just keep working 
and hoping.” 


Alandmark restaurant 

in the heart of the Loop 
serving Chicago sportsmen 
for over 130 years. 


327 S. Plymouth Court 


10 minutes from Comiskey Park, 
Soldier Field 
and the Chicago Stadium 


Open 41:30 AM until 10 PM 


Reservations 341-1155 
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The Fish 


by Ray Gray 


or many years, I traveled to the 

West Coast — Oregon and Wash- 
ington — to catch salmon. The trips 
cost plenty of money and precious 
time. But no more! Why? 

Because, right in Chicago’s own 
front yard is the world’s “greatest fish 
bowl,” Lake Michigan. 

It’s been dubbed this by thousands 
of anglers. They have been to the big 
pond and have scored repeatedly on 
salmon, both coho and chinook, and 
other species of trout. 

Since the late 1960s, when salmon 
were first introduced into Lake Mich- 
igan by the State of Michigan, the 
West Coast strain of salmon took to 
our drinking body of water like fish 
should. They thrived and they multi- 
plied with the assistance of the fishery 
people. 

Although some of the Michigan fish 
have come over to our side, two other 
groups have helped the Chicago an- 
gling picture. The Illinois State Con- 
servation Department and Salmon 
Unlimited, Inc., a private conserva- 
tion body, have increased the salmon 
population on our side by stocking at 
frequent intervals. 

When I visited the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, I asked the leader of our 
tour if they did anything to increase 
their fish stocks, mostly carp. “Most 
certainly. We seed fish into our 
ponds,” she said. She had never heard 
of stocking, but seeding, yes! 

As a result of stocking, Chicago’s 
Lake Michigan salmon and trout pro- 
vide anglers with plenty of action. 
And anglers of all ages and from all 
walks of life visit the lakefront by the 
thousands, especially from early 
spring through late fall. 

Chicagoans not only try their hand 
at sports fishing in Lake Michigan, 
but so do the suburbanites as well as 
those from out-of-state. Many visitors, 
including conventioneers, try their 
luck while visiting Chicago. 

The beauty of Lake Michigan fish- 
ing is that it can be done from the 
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ing’s Great Right 
in Our Own Front Yard 


Ray Gray, “World’s Greatest 
Fisherman.” 


shore as well as from boats. Because 
of salmon fishing popularity, two 
charter groups, formed a number of 
years ago, are now operating off the 
Chicago lakefront. 

The groups are the Chicago Sports- 
fishing Association, of which Cap- 
tain Sam Romano of Chicago’s South- 
west Side, is president; the otheris the 
Midwest Charter Association, headed 
by Herman Kunz. Both cater to experts 
as well as to those who may wish to 
try their hand at fishing for the first 
time. 

Captain Romano, who hauled the 
late Mayor Richard J. Daley on fish- 
ing forays early in the morning, said, 
“To duplicate some of the other com- 
mercials, I'll have to say this to the 
first-timer, ‘Just book with one of our 
charters and let us do the fishing for 
you. It’s that easy!’” 

It was Romano’s relationship with 
Mayor Daley that helped give Chi- 
cago lakefront fishing the much- 
needed publicity to tell the rest of the 
world that there was good, if not 
superb, angling right off the Chicago 
lakefront. 

“For many weeks,” according to 
Romano, “I kept it a close secret that I 
had been taking out His Honor. But 
when on two or three trips, he caught 


a couple of lunkers, I said to him, 
‘Mayor, let us inform the news media 
about our success. It will mean so 
much to the fishing world and it will 
help the lakefront as a whole.’ He 
agreed and, from then on, it was a 
tough job trying to get out in the 
morning without someone following 
us with a camera. Naturally, I loved 
the exposure.” 

Mayor Daley, amusky fisherman of 
long standing, with frequent visits to 
northern Wisconsin, really got hooked 
on fishing for salmon right in his own 
front yard. 

“The Mayor liked the quick action,” 
said Romano. “He also believed that 
the king salmon was a great scrapper. 
He’d call me a couple of days in 
advance and we'd set up a trip. He’d 
meet me early in the morning, about 5 
a.m., at Burnham Harbor. We'd have 
the coffee pot boiling when he arrived 
and then I’d shove off. On most trips, 
we'd fish about two hours or so, then 
we'd rush back for the harbor, where 
his car would whisk him to City Hall.” 

CSA has a fleet of 45 charter boats, 
the majority of them berthed at Burn- 
ham Harbor, just north of McCormick 
Place. Some CSA boats use Montrose 
Harbor. Most Midwest boats call 
Montrose home. 

To obtain more information about 
the Chicago lakefront charter service 
and prices, interested individuals and 
groups should call: Alice Romano of 
CSA at 922-1100, and Alice Stacy of 
Midwest at 775-8872. 

One reason for the popularity of 
lakefront fishing is that the angler 
has easy access to many fine, produc- 
tive spots. He or she is not barred, 
regardless of where they come from. 
The Park District, headed by North 
Sider Edmund Kelly, controls 27 miles 
of Chicago shoreline, from the South 
Side city limits to the suburban Evans- 
ton line. 

Shore anglers can fish from a num- 
ber of big piers, jetties and harbor 
mouths. In addition to the great num- 
ber of salmon and trout, anglers also 
find the perch population cooperat- 
ing, with the best time latein May and 


the first two weeks of June. This is 
when the perch-taking is exceptional. 

Even the smelt, asmall herring-like 
fish, which comes into the shore from 
the deep to spawn once the water 
temperature is right, provides count- 
less fish dinners from early April 
until early May. 

The Park District sets a netting 
season each year, usually from 
April 1 to about May 11, because it 
extends its closing hours for parks 
during this period only. 

One of, ifnot the, most popular fish- 
ing events held off the Chicago lake- 
front is the Park District’s annual 
Coho Derby held during May. It’s a 
free derby. All one has to do is catch 
an eligible fish and then register it. 
It’s too late for this year, but remember 
1984. 

Except for license and trout stamp, 
unless exempt because of age, and 
some fishing tackle or equipment, the 
cost of trying and taking a salmon in 
Lake Michigan is minimal, compared 


Youngster Michael Peske holds 25-pound chinook salmon he caught on a 
fishing excursion in Lake Michigan. 


to flying or driving to the West Coast. 

Some big fish have been taken in 
Lake Michigan, one an Illinois State 
record Atlantic salmon of 18 pounds, 
11 ounces. Robert Lueckhoff of 
Downers Grove hauled in the record 
fish on May 26, 1977. 

When a Chicago charter or a pri- 
vate boat leaves the Park District 
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Two names you can 
count on for quality, 
dependability and 
real value. 


743 Chicago Ave 
Evanston 


864-5775 


harbors or the launching sites, they 
usually head east in order to save 
gas ... and, sometimes, precious time. 
Some will fan out either north or 
south, depending on where fish are 
being taken and what other weather 
conditions may be involved on a trip. 

These are the other Illinois state 
record fish, taken from Lake Michi- 
gan, which proves there are lunkers to 
be had: 

Brook trout — 4 pounds, 1 ounce, 
Augie Bulleri, Franklin Park; Lake 
County, Nov. 29, 1970. 

Chinook or king salmon — 87 
pounds, Marge Landeen, of La- 
Grange; Lake County, Aug. 7, 1976. 

Rainbow trout (steelhead) — 22 
pounds, 4 ounces, Richard J. Casca- 
rano, Libertyville; Lake County, May 
8, 1981. 

Brown trout — 28 pounds, 8 ounces, 
Walter Henkels; Chicago, May 2, 1975. 

Lake trout — 21 pounds, 7 ounces, 
Leroy Grell, Jr.; Wilmington, Aug. 2, 
1981. 

Everyone is having fun fishing off 
the lakefront, including women. A 
number of females act as mates on 
charters, including Carol Mattis of 
Chicago who is on the charter boat 
Joey. 

Entire families have gone into 
angling. For example, there is the 
Gibson family of Addison. Dad is 
Captain Carl Gibson of the charter 
boat Capt. Carl. Two of his sons, 
Chris, 11, and Scotty, 15, when out of 
school, mate for dad. Daughter Kelly, 
19, also has passed her Coast Guard 
examination to be a charter boat cap- 
tain. Currently, Capt. Kelly is attend- 
ing a Chicago school for interior 
design, but now that school is out, 
Kelly is on the bridge, steering the 
craft for Dad who is below watching 
the lines and hoping his guests catch 
a fish or two. 
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Simple 


questions about sports. by The Staff 


When Dallas Green goes out on 
1 a limb to make statements 
about lights for Wrigley Field, which 
person in the Cubs organization pro- 
vides the check on Green to avoid 
stirring up even more opposition to 
night baseball? 


2 Andy McKenna? 
3 Stanton Cook? 
4 Larry Bowa? 


5 Harry Caray? 
Will Tribune Co. not install 
permanent light towers but in- 
stead go for a portable lighting sys- 
tem like those used at Notre Dame 
and other football stadiums? 
Isn’t it too cold to play night 
baseball at Wrigley Field in 
April and May, anyway? 


8 And June, too? 


Where would the suburbanites 
park for Cubs night games? 


1 O In Lane Tech High School’s 


11° 


On the grounds of the Chi- 
cago-Read Mental Health 
Center? 


13 


15 Why was Steve Trout so 
silent with the media after 
games he pitched early in the season? 


In the Woodfield shopping 
center? 


When will Green run out of 
patience with Dickie Noles? 


Before he gets in more on- 
and-off-the-field scrapes? 
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1 Didn’t he realize that media 
and fans were willing to give 
him the benefit of the doubt? 


1 7 Why didn’t the Sox send 
Greg Walker to the minors 
early in the season so he could play 
every day? 
18 Why did they ignore the 
fact that Walker did not 
have a full season of Triple A expe- 
rience before this season? 


19 Since the Sox decided to 
keep Walker, why didn’t 
they play him right away? 


2 Didn’t the club notice that 
in mid-June he had 25 hits 


and 23 r.b.i.? 

21 Once Walker got playing 
time, didn’t he play better 

defensively than the worriers ex- 

pected? 


2 Was it his Opening Night 
jitters that kept him on the 
bench so long? 


24 Was management worried 
that Walker and Ron Kittle 

together would steal some of the 

thunder of older not-so-superstars? 


25 Why did Tony LaRussa 
keep Greg Luzinski in the 
clean-up spot so long? 


26 
27 


Or were the Sox reluctant to 
have two young superstars? 


Why not Kittle at cleanup? 
Why not Walker? 


28 Or Harold Baines? 
Didn’t LaRussa notice that 


29 Kittle was among league 


leaders in homers and runs batted in? 


Don’t you suppose that 


30 Baines’ numbers would 


have improved with Kittle hitting 
behind him, instead of Luzinski? 


For the same reasons night- 


32 ly sports talk has not suc- 


ceeded on a major radio station? 
Don’t TV station managers 


33 realize a well-done sports 
show will draw a loyal audience? 
Or do the managers, like 
34 some of their radio counter- 
parts, dislike sports? 
Why didn’t the Blitz arrange 
3 for George Allen to have a 
weekly TV show during the U.S. 
Football League season? 
Wouldn’t that have pro- 
3 moted the team tremendous- 
ly when it needed a lift? 
37 Will ABC have second 
thoughts about continuing 
coverage of U.S.F.L. games? 
3 Will anyone care if ABC 
pulls the plug? 


Why hasn’t a local sports 
talk show succeeded on TV? 


3 Speaking of broadcasting, 
whatever became of TV 
commercials for the Bulls? 


40 How does Bulls manage- 
ment expect to sell its 


product? 
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By word-of-mouth? 


By carrier pigeon? 


By Bulls players carrying 


43 sandwich boards down 


Michigan avenue? 


44 What has happened to Willy 
Roy’s Americanized team? 


4 Is this the coach who had 
used more Americans than 
any other team the last two years? 


46 With Spalding, Glenn and 
Ryan gone, where are his 


red, white and blue hopes? 


47 With Simanton, Fajkus, 


Droege and Radovic? 
48 Is it true that Roy tried to 
trade John Tyma and Bret 
Hall to Team America? 
4 Was that because, if Willy 
placed two players with 
Team America, he could waive the 
four Americans-on-the-field rule and 


use only three? 

5 Is this the Americanization 
of soccer or the soccerization 

of America? 


5 Why did Roy pick “ghost 
player’ Greg Villa from 
Kansas City, who was already on 


loan to Team America? 

52 Was it to allow Willy to play 
German Peter Gruber, Por- 

tuguese Seninho and Englishman 

Dave Huson? 


53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


Are any of them indoor 
players? 


Do they care about indoor? 


Will indoor outdraw outdoor 
here? 


What damaged outdoor at- 
tendance? 


Soldier Field? 
The indoor el foldo? 


59 The weather? 
With the Sting back in the 


60 N.A.S.L., will there be an- 


other M.I.S.L. team in Chicago? 
6 1 If so, when? 


62 In 1984? 
Considering the small out- 


63 door crowds this year, will 
there be another N.A.S.L. outdoor 
season for the Sting? 


64 Just what is the “Taste of 


Honey”? 
Readers are invited to submit Questions. 


G5 A dance group? 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 


73 Do you think management 
really believed that Cruz 


was going to lead the team out of the 
wilderness? 


7 Or do you think the club: 
was hoping the fans 
wouldn’t see through the spring 
smokescreen of optimism? 
7 What happened to the press- 
ing need for a third base- 
man, shortstop and center fielder? 
7 Don’t you think the organi- 
zation knew all along that 


the one commodity it really needed 
was a bullpen ace? 


77 And that they knew they 
didn’t intend to get one? 
7 Are you beginning to feel 
that all the talk by the brass 
about building a winner on the South 
Side was just that — talk? 
Doesn’t it look as though 


79 the Bernazard deal was 

made just to make a deal? 

80 Do you suppose the Sox 
thought the fans would be 


appeased? 

8 How many more games did 
you expect the Sox to win 

with Cruz at second base? 


82 Twenty-five? 
83 Fifteen? 
84 Five? 

85 None? 


Cheerleaders? 


Salespeople? 


Or do its members just stand 
there and jiggle? 


Tony Bernazard for Julio 
Cruz? 


Who is Sox management 
trying to fool? 
The fans? 


Or worse, Sox management? 


86 Didn’t you feel a little sorry 
for Tony LaRussa when he 
tried to explain the trade? 


88 More important, when did 
Sox management write off 
the season? 

Or are they going to sit in 
8 their ivory towers and con- 
tinue to tell us anything can happen? 

In the long and tasteless 
90 history of female fashion 


has there been anything more dis- 
gusting than wearing running shoes 


to the office? 

9 What inner evil compels a 
guy to stand while he is 

buying a beer from a ball park 


vendor? 
What lunar force draws a 
9 fan out of his seat in the 
first row of boxes when a foul ball 
sails down the line? 
93 Wouldn’t 10 days in County 
Jail be too lenient a sentence 
for the creeps who begin whistling 
and cheering before the National 
Anthem has ended? 
4 When will sports promoters 
9 have the decency to stop 


playing the National Anthem? 
What diabolical genie hyp- 


9 notizes Sox veterans into 

taking the first pitch thrown by 

Tommy John? 

9 Will it ever occur to them 
that John knows they will 


take the first pitch? 

Which sets up the poor 
9 mopes for the second pitch 
which John always throws low and 
the batter always bounces to an 
infielder? 

Now that John has won 
9 about 70 games more than 
he has lost, does Al Lopez still think 
that Tommy will never be more than 
a .500 pitcher? 
9 Wouldn’t the state have 

saved a lot of money in the 
Ron LeFlore case if somebody had 
listened to the copper who said there 
was no case? 


100 Who set up LeF lore? 
10 


How early did you write off 
the 1983 season? 


And most important, 
why? 
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Out of Your Minds 


continued from page 8 


Just a short note to rave about the 
All-Star issue (CS, July). 

I loved “Take me out to the Babe 
game” and the Dan Evans piece. Both 
were excellent reading. 


Chet Coppock 
Chicago 


Mighty Macs 
First of all, let me say that I do not 
subscribe to Cuicaco Sports. I hap- 
pened to pick one up in an office and, 
lo and behold, I came across Bill Fi- 
gel’s article (CS, May), on the Windy 
City Volleyball Club. I am a graduate 
of Mother McAuley High School and 
was captain of the freshman/sopho- 
more team which, in 1967, became the 
first McAuley team to win the CYO 
city championship. That was as far as 
we could go at that time. I was also a 
graduate of St. Cajetan Grammar 
School and developed most of my vol- 
leyball skills at Kennedy Park on the 
South Side. The interest in volleyball 
has been in that area for a long time. 
I still play volleyball in a co-ed 
league in Prospect Heights, mostly for 
fun, occasionally in some pretty com- 
petitive tournaments. The Mighty 
Macs would put our old teams to 
shame but we sure enjoyed ourselves 
and learned a lot about ourselves. 
Thanks for the article. Keep it up 
and maybe Ill become a subscriber. 
I'll be watching. 


Mary Beth Ryan 
Wheeling 
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Saintly 


I would like to congratulate Mike 
Bousk on astory very well done. I thor- 
oughly enjoyed his article on “Patri- 
cio, Patron Saint of Chicago Soccer,” 
(CS, May). 

Iam a faithful soccer fan and really 
enjoyed the story. It’s great to be 
updated on the players and the team. 
Mr. Bousk’s fine description of Mar- 
getic’s ability to perform really im- 
pressed me and probably many other 
readers. 

Thank you very much for informing 
us little people of our favorite sport. 


Kim Petereit 
Glen Ellyn 


Fill the Void 


Congratulations on your new publi- 
cation. Now that we have a magazine 
of this type I wonder why no one 
thought of it before. I sincerely hope 
you succeed. 

I am also writing you for another 
purpose. I have searched every news- 
paper and magazine on the news- 
stands for a publication that fills an- 
other void. No one covers University 
of Illinois sports. This is, of course, a 
subject of interest to the many, many 
alumni in this area — the parents of 
the many thousands of students at- 
tending Illinois, the fans of the many 
local sports talents on the Illini teams, 
and all of the sports fans that just 
plain enjoy college sports and in par- 
ticular the Big Ten. The only news- 
paper that covers U. of I. sports at all 
is the Daily Herald. 

Now that there is some excitement 
in Illini sports, couldn’t you give it a 
page or two? 

Jon Barth 
Cary 
See Pages 14 &17. 


Best News Ever 


I had given up on ever reading good 
sports when Bill Gleason left the Sun- 
Times, when Jack Griffin died and 
when Jerome Holtzman went to the 
Tribune and stopped his great stuff. 

Saw a recent issue of the magazine 
and it’s the best news ever. Hell, ’'m 
even impressed by the likes of Her- 
man Kogan and Paul Fullmer on your 
letters page. 

You have given Chicago a winner, 
and I wish Cuicaco Sports the best for 
all time. (Hope you use Jack’s moose 
column some day.) 


John Corkery 
Aurora 


Holdman’s 
Chicago 
Brain-Busters 


1—Who are the sons of Bob 
Kennedy, Thornton Lee, Ear] Sheely, 
Dolf Camilli, Billy Sullivan, Roy 
Smalley and Mike Tresh? What posi- 
tions did the offspring play? 

2—What do Wilbur Wood and 
Walter Johnson have in common? 

8—How did the Sox and Cubs fare 
in the City Series? 

4—Who was the last pitcher to no- 
hit the Cubs? 

5—What was the lowest Sox atten- 
dance since 1930? 

6—Which Sox player went the 
longest between home runs? 

7—Which Cubs player holds the 
team record for home runs by a third 
baseman? 

8—Which Sox pitcher won a Cy 
Young award? 

9—Who were the four Sox players to 
win Gold Glove awards in 1957? 

10—Who was the last Cub to hit a 
homer in a World Series? 

11—Which Cubs slugger was inten- 
tionally walked with the bases 
loaded? 

12—Which pitcher won the most 
games for the Sox? 

13—Which Cubs infielder brought 
off the only unassisted triple play in 
Chicago baseball history? 

14—Which three Chicago players 
hit .300 or more at the age of 40? 

15—Who were the only two Cubs 
pitchers in the last 70 years to strike 
out 200 or more batters? 

16—Which Cubs pitcher was on the 
mound when Stan Musial got his 
3,000th career hit? 


Answers on page 52. 


———- 


WITH JIMMY PIERSALL 
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Piersall’s 
CORNER 


Piersall: Peanuts Lowrey played for 
the Cubs for many years and also 
coached here. In this column we’re 
going to talk about more than just 
baseball. We’re also going to talk 
about open heart surgery. We want to 
talk about the importance of the tread- 
mill tests, especially for men over 35. 
Both Lowrey and I have had the good 
fortune of still being alive because of 
open heart surgery. Peanuts, tell usa 
little bit about how your operation 
came about. 

Lowrey: When I first had the heart 
attack a couple years ago, nothing 
hurt me. I was coughing a lot but I 
never did feel any pain. I was put in 
the hospital about three days later. I 
was in intensive care for I don’t know 
how long and I was in the hospital six 
weeks, But Carl Furillo and others 


who had the bypass were only in there: 


for 10 days. 

Piersall: That was the same thing 
with me. 

Lowrey: After Ihad my heart opera- 
tion, every once in a while I would 
freeze. I would get cold, for about four 
or five seconds. I asked the doctor, 
“What did you do, put Eskimo blood 
in me, because I freeze.” The doctor 
said, “That’s what happens to people 
after they have a bypass.” Jim they 
put 32 pints of blood in me. When I 
woke up, they gave me electrical 
shocks. I looked up and there were 
four doctors there and all the nurses 
looking at me. I looked up in the air, 
lying on the table, and everything left 
me again. I said, “I’m going again, 
Doc.” So they hit me over the chest 
and brought me back to life. They did 
that twice. I feel great now, butI don’t 
play golf as good as I used to. 

Piersall: I'll bet you were glad to get 
out of there. 

Lowrey: As you know, Jim, going 
back about 20 years or so, ifyouhada 
heart attack all they’d do is put you 
under the ground. But now, the doc- 
tors are so good they can do every- 
thing to keep you alive. 

Piersall: Some advice to people who 
are reading this article: Get a tread- 


mill test at least once a year, so you, 


can tell if there is anything wrong. If 
you don’t take that test, you may 
never know. Don’t wait for a heart 
attack. Peanuts, you were lucky that 
you were able to survive. But most 
people who have heart attacks don’t 
survive, even with the bypass. If they 
catch it in time, doctors can help. I 
had two blocked arteries. 

Lowrey: So did I. 

Piersall: I didn’t even know. Luck- 
ily Iwent to Bobby Brown, the former 
third baseman for the Yankees, who 
is a heart specialist. He said, “What 
do you want?” I said “Well, Vern Ste- 
Phens and Clint Courtney died of 
heart attacks. How do you check your 
heart?” He told me to take an electro- 
cardiogram. Don’t be afraid to take 
that test, it doesn’t hurt. 

Lowrey: No it doesn’t hurt. In fact I 
took an electrocardiogram three days 
ago. I see my doctor about every three 
months. He takes blood tests and 
everything, and he just gave me an 
electrocardiogram, and said every- 
thing is fine. Up until that time, I 


wouldn’t go see the doctor, I always 
felt I was all right. And, up until that 
day, I always felt fine. 

Piersall: I was so scared. I drove 
around the hospital for four hours 
before Iwent in. All of asuddenI said, 
“Tf I don’t get this I may die to- 
morrow.” 

Lowrey: Yeh, that’s right. 

Piersall: Peanuts, when we were at 
that Old-Timers game we saw so many 
guys looking better. They're taking 
better care of their health than they 
did 10 years ago. Because of the fear of 
death, you know what to do to prolong 
your life. If you take the test, I guaran- 
tee you will prolong your life. Right 
Peanuts? 

Lowrey: That’s right. I’ve seen you 
guys out there in that outfield, espe- 
cially you. I remember when you 
played for the Mets. You hit a home 
run and ran the bases backwards. 

Piersall: Dallas Green was pitching. 

Lowrey: That was your 100th home 
run. 

Piersall: Ithink the thing that really 
caused our problems was tension. I’m 
outgoing, but you're not. But the ten- 
sion from baseball, the tension of hav- 
ing to do good, created this problem 
for us. Just like the people reading 
this have tension from their work and 
they may not even realize it. I’m being 
repetitious, but I certainly hope they 
listen to us. 

Lowrey: That’s right, because you 
never know. I think what saved me, 
actually, was because I was in sports. 
I was healthy. That’s why I had no 
pain at all. They say when you havea 
heart attack, your arms go numb. 

Piersall: I’ve only had a problem 
with my head, it’s been numb for a 
long time. 

Lowrey: Jim you were a hell of a ball 
player. It wasn’t your head. 

Piersall: I always used it to my 
advantage when people said I was 
goofy. You know, sometimes you can 
be a good player and nobody recog- 
nizes you. But if you have something 
a little bit different, they use it. And 
that’s how I feel. Peanuts, I’m glad to 
see you looking so good, continued 
good health, and I hope to see you at 
many more Old-Timers games. 

Lowrey: Jim, I’ll never forget Casey 
Stengel. He thought you were one of 
the greatest outfielders he had ever 
seen in baseball. 
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Jimbo 
Blocking 
Style Is 
Anything 
ut 
Covert 


by Ed Stone 


hat most people remember about 

the 1982 Sugar Bowl game is 
Dan Marino’s dramatic 33-yard scor- 
ing pass to tight end John Brown on 
fourth down with 35 seconds left to 
give Pittsburgh a 24-20 victory over 
Georgia. 

Jimbo Covert remembers something 
else about that play: his personal bat- 
tle with Jimmy Payne, Georgia’s best 
pass-rusher. 

“He made an inside move on me, 
and I took him all the way down the 
line of scrimmage and kinda blew him 
back out,” said Covert. “If he had got- 
ten inside of me with that move, he 
might have had a sack. But I recov- 
ered before he could do anything.” 

That brief account indicates three 
things about the 6-414, 275-pound 
Bears rookie that should serve him 
well this season when he takes over 
the left tackle job as Mike Ditka’s No. 
1 draft choice. 
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One, his feet are not as slow as you 
might have guessed from all the ques- 
tions he was asked on draft day about 
the main scouting rap against him. 

“TI never even heard that until I 
came to Chicago,” Covert said. “I 
think my feet are quick. I never had to 
struggle to get anybody. Some guys 
kinda run after their man and turn 
their body. We weren’t taught that 
way. We use what we call a shuffle or 
slide. It gets you there faster than if 
you dance, and you don’t turn your 
shoulders. If you did that against 
guys like Lee Roy Selmon and Bubba 
Baker, they’d run right by you.” 

Two, as a result of weightlifting 
four days a week and a powerful com- 
petitive instinct, Covert combines 
exceptional strength with a beliefthat 
“you have to dominate the guy in 
front of you.” 

He excels as a pass protector, hav- 
ing allowed only three sacks in three 
years for a Pitt team that averaged 34 
passes a game, and he considers him- 


Bears rookie Jimbo Covert knows 
his job. 


self greatly improved as arun blocker 
because of intense weight work that 
built up his legs. “The punch he deliv- 
ers to a defender coming in, he just 
stops em cold,” observed Bears scout 
Jim Parmer. 

Three, Covert has conquered the 
awkwardness of playing with a right 
tackle’s stance at left tackle, which he 
aptly calls “the hot corner.” It’s the 
toughest of all line positions on a 
passing team because you're protect- 
ing the blind side of a right-handed 
quarterback against the best pass- 
rushing ends, with seldom any help 
from the tight end, who usually lines 
up on the right side. 

“Most guys who are right-handed 
tend not to play well at left tackle 
because it’s a foreign position to 
them,” Covert said. “Even though 
you're in a right tackle’s stance, with 
your right hand down, the first hit 


you're going to givea guy is with your 
left hand, So it has to be pretty well- 
coordinated, because if you miss with 
that hand, you’re gonna be chasing 
him. 

“I’m ambidextrous — I write left- 
handed and throw right-handed —but 
I’m not a natural left-hander, so there 
was a little problem. 

“Joe Moore, my line coach at Pitt, 
wanted me to switch stances, but I 
didn’t think I should. I was playing 
pretty well, so he just told me to try to 
do everything left-handed. I play rac- 
quetball left-handed, and if I have to 
pick something up, I doit with my left 
hand. Lately, I’ve seen more guys 
playing left tackle with aright-handed 
stance.” 

James (Jimbo) Covert — as ayoung- 
ster, he was given that nickname by 
his family doctor — conveys modesty 
and sincerity with his husky voice 
and pleasant manner. He was at the 
low point in his football career when 
former Pitt coach Jackie Sherrill sur- 
prised him with a decision that sud- 
denly turned his fortunes around. 

“T came to Pitt as a defensive tackle, 
but I didn’t get much playing time as 
a freshman,’ Covert recalled. “I 
started just one game, and I was 
always down because I thought I 
should be playing more. Then, early 
the next season, I went to tacklea guy 
and dislocated my shoulder. So I red- 
shirted that year. 

“When I came back the next spring, 
I said to Coach Sherrill, ‘I want to 
play somewhere; maybe I could give 
offense a shot.’ And he said, ‘No way.’ 

“Ten days later, he called me into 
his office and asked me to play offense. 
I don’t know what made him change 
his mind, except that the whole left 
side had to be rebuilt because of grad- 
uation and maybe the guys he had 
there didn’t work out. 

“From that very first day, I started 
at left tackle and never left. I started 
every game for three years. If I had 
stayed on defense, I don’t think I 
would have been a first-round draft 
pick.” 

Covert, 23, the youngest in a family 
that includes two sisters and a brother, 
is thankful that Chicago is only an 
eight-hour drive from his home in 
Conway, Pa., so his parents can see 
him play. His father, a former high 
school defensive end who gave him 
his first football lessons, is a plant 
guard at a steel mill near Pittsburgh. 

A former Pitt cheerleader, Penny 
Campbell, also will continue rooting 


for Jimbo. She’s now his bride. He cut 
short a mini-camp appearance here so 
he could hurry home for his wedding 
May 14. 

The Bears already had afforded him 
two other remembrances of home. Rob 
Fada, their ninth-round pick, was 
Jimbo’s left-guard partner in college. 
And Ditka, a Pitt legend, grew up just 
across the Ohio River from the 
Coverts, in Aliquippa, Pa. 

A lifelong Steelers fan who used to 
visit their training camp with his father 
and brother, Covert patterned himself 
after two of the local pros — offensive 
linemen Jon Kolb, who retired before 
last season and became the Steelers 
defensive line coach, and Mike 
Webster. 

“In the summer, I lifted weights 
with Jon and Mike and some of the 
other Steelers,’ Covert said. “Jon 
played left tackle, and he gave me 


Covert tried his luck in the long 
jump at the Bears camp. 


some tips on my pass sets. 

“The last three summers, I worked 
for Jon at a Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes camp he runs for kids from 
eight to 17. We instruct them in foot- 
ball skills and have some spiritual 
things, too. I like to work with kids.” 

The prospect of working against 
Selmon and Baker and other pass- 
rushing menaces also appeals to Co- 
vert. He promises only that he’ll be 
prepared. His opponents the last three 
years will vouch for that. 

An English literature major who 
favors Hemingway and Melville, 
Jimbo told a simple story about his 
college career when asked if he had 
ever faced anybody he couldn’t handle. 

“No,” he said quietly, “I don’t think 
so. 
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Minoso Un erstood 


Zab... 


a 


What Baseball Is 
All About 


here have been only a few men in 
major league baseball whose awe- 
some statistics were secondary in 
importance to the joy they spread. 
Among the players of the present Pete 
Rose is foremost of the Joyful Men. 
Not so long ago Chicago’s nights and 
afternoons were made memorable by 
Minnie Minoso, the embodiment of 
Joy on the fields and away from the 
fields. 
Saturnino Orestes Arrieta Minoso 
(Armas) is one of those rare men who 
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understand that baseball is not work 
but is meant to be well-paid fun. Min- 
nie had fun, and he brought fun to all 
of us who marveled at his exuberance 
and his efficiency. 

During this season one of the man- 
datory macho-things-to-do is the 
charge to the mound by a batter who 
has been struck by a pitched ball. The 
charge is preceded or followed by a lot 
of grabbing by the home plate umpire, 
a lot of intervening by the catcher 
whose macho-thing-to-do is to defend 


Minnie Minoso as a Sox favorite 
(left), in earlier days with the Indi- 
ans (top right) and with a young 
admirer. 


his pitcher, and a lot of grappling and 
scratching by batter and pitcher. 

Because the whole thing makes 
everyone involved look so silly, a fan 
was moved to remark, “I think of 
Minnie. Nobody got decked more than 
he did, but I don’t remember him ever 
charging the mound. One day I saw 
him get hit by a god-awful fast ball. It 
could have killed him. Know what 
Minnie did? He picked up the ball, 
checked it out, rolled it back to the 
pitcher, and ran to first base. Minnie 
really knew how to humiliate a guy.” 

Now that incident and many others 
are in a book. Minnie finally has 
given us his life story with the help of 
writers Fernando Fernandez and Bob 
Kleinfelder. Or most of his life story. 
There is nothing about Minnie as 
Casanova, which could be a book in 
itself. Nature endowed Minnie for 
romance as well as for outdoor sports, 
and his reputation intrigued the 
ladies. He was the Warren Beatty of 
his time. 

The late Warren Brown, the won- 
derfully gifted sports columnist who 
was even more a Chicago institution 
than Minoso, usually referred to the 
Cuban outfielder as “‘O Restless 
Minoso.” Minnie was the kind of guy 
who could come back to the hotel at 9 
a.m. after a night game and go 6-for-9 
in an afternoon doubleheader, but 
none of that is in “Minoso, Extra 
Innings.” 

The book, published by Regnery 
Gateway of Chicago, is intended to be 
inspirational, and I suppose it is. 

It would have been even more so for 
me if Minnie had been allowed to 
write as he talks. When Minoso was 
traded by the Sox to Cleveland in 
1958, he wrote a letter to his friend 
Howard Roberts, baseball writer for 
the News. Here are a couple of para- 
graphs from the letter, which was 
published in the newspaper: 

After I had reading all things 
written about the trade between 
the White Sox and Cleveland 
with my person and many other 
players, Iwish to tell something 
important to the people of all 
Chicago city. 

For many times, I has think- 
ing that I was born in Chicago, 
but now the reality my dream 
becomed fantasy. I has been a 


lot of fun working with the boys 
because they love me very much. 

Minnie still talks somewhat like 
that. 

Baseball in Chicago changed for- 
ever on April 30, 1951. Minoso was the 
instrument of that change. Minnie’s 
book doesn’t mention what went be- 
fore, but in the summer of 1950 pickets 
had appeared occasionally on the 35th 
street sidewalk across from Comiskey 
Park. The pickets were Negro men 
and women. Their hand-lettered signs 
said they wanted their “own” Negro 
player with the Sox; they wanted to be 
part of the team. 

Bigots sneered and said, “Old Lady 
Comiskey will never sign a nigger,” 
but Grace Comiskey, the gutsy grand 
dame whoran the Sox, watched those 
pickets and saw fans. 

On that April day in ’51 Mrs. Co- 
miskey and her general manager, Frank 
Lane, threw the dice. They sent their 
most popular player, slugger Gus 
Zernial, and another outfielder, Dave 
Philley, to the Philadelphia Athletics. 
The Sox got outfielder Paul Lehner 
from the A’s and a rookie outfielder- 
infielder from the Cleveland Indians. 
He was Orestes Minoso. 

It was a massive three-team deal, 


and Sox fans didn’t like it. Whether 
they were ready or not to accept a 
black player, they could not accept the 
departure of Zernial. “We finally have 
a homerun hitter and Lane gets rid of 
him,” was the disgruntled reaction. 

In that time they still played day 
games on Tuesdays, but the seats 
were filled for Minnie’s debut in a Sox 
uniform at Comiskey Park. Third in 
the batting order, he came to bat 
against Yankees pitcher Vic Raschi 
in the first inning, with a runner on 
base. The rookie lined a high slider 
over the barrier in center field, and the 
love affair was on. 

Minnie gives no space in his book to 
“what might have been,” but the nar- 
rative jolts our memory with the fact 
that Minoso did not come to the big 
leagues as a kid player but in his 
prime at age 27. What if things had 
been different, if there had been more 
Grace Comiskeys, Bill Veecks and 
Branch Rickeys, and Minnie had ar- 
rived at 20 or 22? What if he had had 
those years of vigorous youth tacked 
on to the front end of his career? 
Surely the lifetime average would 
have been higher than .299. 

Another “‘what if” is driven home 
by Minnie in his seemingly effortless 


way. All of us talk about the dilution 
of major league talent because there 
are too many franchises, but we over- 
look how the game has been weak- 
ened by the absence of Cuban imports. 
Minnie reminds us simply by men- 
tioning teammates and contemporar- 
ies: Sandy Consuegra, Hector Rodri- 
guez, Luis Aloma, Willie Miranda, 
Camilo Pascual, Connie Marrero, 
Pedro Ramos, Julio Valdivielso, Zoilo 
Versalles, Mike Fornieles, Chico Fer- 
nandez, Tony Taylor. 

Other Cubans of Minnie’s era and 
into the present: Tony Oliva, Cookie 
Rojas, Jose Tartabull, Sandy Valdes- 
pino, Mike Cuellar, Orlando Pena, 
Diego Segui, Luis Tiant, Bert Cam- 
paneris, Jose Cardenal, Leo Carde- 
nas, Mike de la Hoz, Tito Fuentes, 
Tony Gonzalez, Jackie Hernandez, 
Marty Martinez, Roman Mejias, Tony 
Perez. 

When baseball fan Fidel Castro shut 
off the flow of talent from Cuba to the 
majors, Minnie decided that he 
wouldn’t go home again. His home is 
here, in our hearts, and his book 
should convince everybody that he 
has room for each of us in his heart. 

A Spanish edition of Minoso, Extra 
Innings is in the works. 
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‘The Great’ 
Shires’ Tonic 
Usually Was 
100 Proof 


by Eddie Gold 


ncient Greece had a slugger named 
Alexander The Great, who man- 
aged to conquer the world. The White 
Sox had a slugger from Italy named 
Arthur The Great, who could only 
conquer his manager. 

It was in August of 1928 that Art 
Shires burst onto the major league 
scene fresh out of Italy, Tex. He 
reported to the Sox and hit a triple and 
three singles in his first game. 

The first baseman batted a robust 
.341 in 33 games and promptly dubbed 
himself Art “The Great’ Shires, Lena 
Blackburne, his mild-mannered mana- 
ger, made his first mistake the follow- 
ing spring by appointing Shires team 
captain over such Sox heroes as Ted 
Lyons, Willie Kamm, Tommy Thom- 
as and Bibb Falk. 

Shires celebrated his elevation with 
a tonic known as gin. Lena imme- 
diately busted him back to the ranks 
and suspended the young busher. He 
was reinstated in time for the team’s 
first visit to staid Boston, where he 
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SD i WES Wigs 


took batting practice wearing a flam- 
ing red hat. 

Blackburne accused Shires of try- 
ing to make the game a farce and sent 
him to the clubhouse. Shires had 
plenty of time to brood. By the time 
Blackburne arrived Shires was livid. 
They squared off and Lena wound up 
with a black eye. Shires was fined 
$100 and suspended again. 

Round Two didn’t come off until 
September. Blackburne was taking 
bed check in a Philadelphia hotel and 
heard the tones of joviality from 
Shires’ room. The manager entered 
unannounced, and this time fists and 
bottles flew. 

The Great One was using empty 
whiskey bottles as war clubs and 
shouting for more liquor. Catching 
sight of Blackburne, Shires threw a 
bottle at his boss. Then followed the 
fists of fury. 

This time Lena got two black eyes. 
Lou Barbour, Sox traveling secretary, 
tried to intervene. Shires grabbed 
Barbour’s right hand, stuck the index 
finger into his mouth and chomped 
away. Between punches, Shires played 
100 games and batted .312. 


Art Shires prepared for boxing 
match with George Trafton by 
swinging at heavy bag instead of 
baseballs. 


Shires’ battles with Blackburne 
were mere warmups. On the North 
Side oftown was a Cubs sluggernamed 
Hack Wilson. Lewis Robert Wilson 
acquired the name ‘“‘Hack” from the 
wrestler Hackenschmidt, whom he 
resembled physically. 

The roly-poly Wilson was built like 
a mini-blacksmith, carrying as much 
as 220 pounds on his squat 5-6 frame. 
Wilson also had pugilistic tendencies. 
A milkman once heckled Wilson and 
Hack went into the stands to cream 
him. 

Wilson was offered a huge sum by 
promoter Jim Mullen to fight Shires. 
It was going to be Chicago’s biggest 
fight attraction since Tunney- 
Dempsey. Wilson was the 7-5 choice 
until Commissioner Kenesaw M. 
Landis intervened and called it off. 
He told both ruffians to concentrate 
on hitting baseballs. 

If Shires couldn’t take on a Cub, 
then it was time to go Bear hunting. 


At that time the Bears boasted a com- 
bative all-league center named George 
Trafton, who was sort of a Stone Age 
edition of Dick Butkus. 

Trafton, a native Chicagoan, at- 
tended Notre Dame one year before 
joining the Bears in 1923. He stayed 
on to become a Bears fixture for the 
next 13 years, defying fate by wearing 
jersey No. 13. 

And it was a snap getting Trafton 
to meet Shires. George was offered 
$1,000 by promoter Mullen. “For a 
grand I’ll fight anybody,” said Traf- 
ton. Then he added, “I'll lick Shires 
with one hand.” 

The fight was set for Dec. 16, 1929, 
at Chicago’s old White City amuse- 
ment park. A crowd of 5,000 jammed 
the small arena at $5 a seat. 

Shires, 22 and 185 pounds, climbed 
into the ring wearing a green robe, 
which was lettered in white: “Arthur, 
The Great Shires.” Trafton, 32 and 
235 pounds, wore a black robe which 
read: “George, The Great Trafton.” 

Gorgeous George, incidentally, was 
sporting a black eye, suffered the pre- 
vious day in a 14-9 Bears’ loss to the 
New York Giants. 


George Trafton won “six round decision” over Art Shires. 


Shires soon discovered the black- 
eyed Trafton was no Blackburne. 
Three times Trafton sent Shires to the 
canvas in the first round, and three 
times the game Shires bounced back. 

But it soon became obvious neither 
was a finely tuned boxer. They were 
both arm weary. The hilarious maul- 
ing went on for six rounds, with Traf- 
ton declared the winner. “I couldn’t 
get my hands up. They weighed 100 
pounds apiece,” sighed Trafton. 

After conquering Shires, Trafton 
wanted to scale the heights. He 
climbed into the ring against “The 
Ambling Alp,” Primo Carnera, in 
Kansas City on March 26, 1930, and 
was knocked out in 54 seconds of the 
first round. 

Carnera went on to win the heavy- 
weight championship, Trafton went 
on to the pro football Hall of Fame, 
and Shires went back to baseball. 

He reported to the Sox camp de- 
manding a $25,000 contract. Sox 
owner Charles Comiskey offered 
$6,000. Shires soon found himself 
wearing a Senators’ uniform. Mr. 
Shires went to Washington for pitcher 
Garland Braxton and catcher Benny 


Tate. Although he batted. .302, the 
Senators released him at the conclu- 
sion of the 1930 season. 

In 1932, the Boston Braves, desper- 
ate for some batting punch, hired 
Shires. When his average tumbled to 
.238 the Braves figured he was 
punched out and dropped him in 
mid-season. 

Shires soon drifted back to Texas 
and repented. “Gin is not good for ath- 
letes,” revealed Shires. “Lena didn’t 
tell me so. He just told me I couldn’t 
drink it.” 

The colorful, boastful, brawler died 
of lung cancer at age 60 on July 18, 
1967, in Italy, Tex. ; 
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life insurance right now for personal or business reasons, for estate Extralife. 
planning or employee compensation programs, you really owe it to 
yourself to talk with us. Name 


Our professional representatives and the people who support them 
will treat your financial security needs as if they were their own. Along 
with our quality products and competitive pricing, these skilled and 
knowledgeable people are your assurance of sound financial planning 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Address 
for the long run. | City 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Best of all Extralife gives you an economical, inflation-fighting way to 
buy maximum permanent protection at minimal premium outlay. 


i Sta 
Through creative use Te 
MPARE EXTRALIFE of dividends, Extralife 
co EX builds cash values Zip 
This chart will give you an idea of how Extralife might steadily while the Edward R. Vrablik, II 
save you money today and over the long run. premiums stay low. State Mutual 
scan NuMoonssssunace | Callustoday‘or | of America | 
S 25000 $9730 $9675 $8875 $7325 | COMPlete rate infor- Totaliving Financial Services for _ 
$ 50,000 $370.00 $568.50 $ 892.50 ‘$1,461.50 mation and details, or Life/Health/Group/Annuities/Equities 
$100,000 $715.00 $1,112.00 $1,760.00 $2,898.00 mail us the handy 2340 DES PLAINES AVENUE, SUITE 115 
cut-out form. DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 60018 TEL.: 298-8400 _] 


Based on Non-Smoker Extralife* rates for men. 
‘Form 8106-80 Whole Life Insurance Policy With Supplemental Insurance Provisions 


PLEASE ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION 
01 1YEAR AT $15.00 (12 YEARS AT $25.00 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
Ci: == SANE: ZIP: 


OBILLME 0 PAYMENT ENCLOSED 
CHARGE TO: O VISA O MASTERCARD 
BANK # 
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EXPIRES: 
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Perrault led the field down the stretch in winning last year’s Budweiser Million at Arlington Park. 


Can a Third ‘Million’ 
Help Chicago Racing? 


by Mike Bousk 


H™ racing in Chicago could be 
on the rebound if the response to 
the Grade 1 Budweiser Million is any 
indication. A record 159 of the finest 
thoroughbreds in the world were eligi- 
ble for the mile-and-a-quarter event 
on the turf. 

“Last year we considered ourselves 
successful when we had 91 horses 
remain eligible,” said John Mooney, 
president of Arlington Park, where 
the third running of the race will be 
held on Aug. 28. “With 159 this year, 
we look forward to a truly outstand- 
ing race.” 

Perrault, last year’s winner and 
1982 grass Horse of the Year, has been 
retired. The 1981 winner, John Henry, 
was nominated for this year’s race. 
England’s Be My Native and Moto- 
vato, which finished second and third 
respectively, a year ago, also are ex- 
pected. 

“Ttis especially satisfying to see the 
quality of the horses nominated, both 
from overseas and from throughout 
North America,’’ said Mooney. 
“Horses such as Bates Motel, Erins 
Isle, Nijinsky’s Secret and The Wonder 
from the U.S., and L’Attrayante, 
L’Emigrant and Dunbeath, who are 
racing spectacularly in Europe.” 

Bates Motel, ason of Grey Dawn II, 
has won the Grade I Santa Anita and 
San Antonio handicaps this year. 
Erins Isle has captured the San Juan 
Capistrano. Nijinsky’s Secret took the 
Hialeah Turf Cup. 


The Wonder, trained by Charlie 
Whittingham, who also trained Per- 
rault, won the $150,000 Century Hand- 
icap at Hollywood Park with Bill Shoe- 
maker aboard. The Wonder also won 
the Grade II San Bernardino. 

The success in this country of the 
five-year-old French stakes-winner, 
The Wonder, is going to pose a prob- 
lem for Shoemaker. Bill won the first 
Budweiser Million on John Henry, a 
horse now on the comeback trail. 

The European contingent is the 
strongest ever nominated for the Mil- 
lion. Itincludes England’s Dunbeath, 
another Grey Dawn II colt. Dunbeath 
won the Group I William Hill Futurity 
and the Group II Royal Lodge as a 
two-year-old last year. 

The nominees from France are just 
as strong, starting with General 
Holme, unbeaten in six starts as a 
three-year-old last year. L’Emigrant 
was the winner of the Prix La Rochette 
and second in the Grand Criterium. 
Deep Roots won the Prix Morny and 
finished in a dead-heat with Maxi- 
mova in the Prix dela Salamandre at 
Longchamp. 

“Both the quality and quantity of 
the nominees is amazing,” said Direc- 
tor of Racing Tommy Trotter. “I am 
sure the assignment of GradeI status 
to the third running of the Budweiser 
Million helped us in Europe, but then 
so did the exceptional first two 
runnings. 

“Tt was very difficult for our inter- 
national panel of handicappers to pick 
the final 24, and a great deal of fun 
watching these horses campaign to- 


ward the Million,” continued Trotter. 

Although the quality of the Million 
fields and the size of the purses have 
enhanced the prestige of Illinois rac- 
ing throughout the world, one race 
does not a season make. Interest in 
horse racing here continues on the 
decline and Arlington Park is up for 
sale. 

“The sport has been dropping off in 
Illinois for several years,” said Moon- 
ey. “I think part of the problem is 
there are too many racing dates. Re- 
member, there are three tracks racing 
every day at this time of year, and at 
least two year around. 

“But Arlington is actually up this 
year over last year,” continued Moon- 
ey. “I think Illinois racing is on the 
upswing now.” 

When asked why Illinois tracks 
don’t get the top horses and jockeys, 
Mooney said, “Arlington Park has 


‘many fine horses. One of the reasons 


the top jockeys don’t come here is the 
Illinois Department of Law Enforce- 
ment. They constantly search the rid- 
ers and make them feel like third- 
class citizens. 

“Another problem is the money,” 
said Mooney. “The horsemen go 
where the money is. On a normal Sat- 
urday we will do $2-3 million. Califor- 
nia and New York do $6 million.” 

Several strong filly candidates have 
been nominated for the Million, includ- 
ing April Run, All Along, Castilla, 
Friendswood and Sangue. 

April Run won the Washington, 
D.C., International for the second year 
in a row in 1982 and the Turf Classic 
in New York before finishing third in 
the Japan Cup. 

All Along, from France, was second 
in the Japan Cup, beating April Run 
and John Henry to cap an outstand- 
ing season in which she won three 
Group I races in France. 
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From Evanston to Los Angeles: 


A Chicago Runners Dream 


hen Deborah Sax was a student 

at Kenwood High School on the 
South Side, she wanted to be an ath- 
lete — a varsity athlete. She wanted to 
win a big block “K,” but the time 
wasn’t right for her. No teams. 

She persisted and pestered. And in 
her senior year Kenwood High had 
girls’ teams in swimming and basket- 
ball. 

Now Debbie Sax Leman, 27, has 
another ambition. She wants to be an 
athlete — an Olympic athlete. The 
time might not be right for her again. 
Or she might not be quite ready when 
the time comes. But she will persist. 
She will wait. 

“T was a swimmer in high school,” 
Debbie said. “I begged the boys’ 
swimming coach for achancetoswim 
with the boys’ team. Not just me. 
Other girls, too. I wanted girls who 
were interested to havea chance to get 
some coaching.” 
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The coach listened. Debbie swam 
against boys, but in exhibitions. 
About 18 laps. How did she do? 

“T usually was last,” she said, laugh- 
ing at the memory of her audacity. 
“Once in a while I finished fourth 
when one of the boys would be last. 
But it was fun.” 

It was fun and invigorating, but it 
was not what she wanted. It was not 
competitive. “They started the two 
girls’ varsity teams when I was a 
senior,” she said, “but there wasn’t 
anything really competitive until 
about a year after I left high school.” 

Debbie did a year at the University 
of Illinois in Urbana before she de- 
cided that higher education was not 
for her. She was doing two “in thing” 
years in Los Angeles, working in wom- 
en’s apparel stores, when she decided 
that swimming was not for her. 

“T just burned out of swimming,” 
she said. 


The malady and complaint are 
familiar among swimmers. That 
water gets so heavy. Those strokes get 
so tiresome. The whole thing gets so 
boring. Debbie needed something 
easier. 

“T started running,” she said. 
“Started by myself. Didn’t join a club 
or run with anybody. And running 
was so easy. I’d just go out my front 
door. It was so relaxing.” 

The first time out the front door she 
ran “three or four miles.” Then she 
was running every day for two years. 
“Taking a day off was pure guilt. I 
just couldn’t do it.” 

Her daily mileage increased as her 
stamina did. In 1977 she decided she 
was ready for a test, for the real thing. 
“Somebody told me about a half- 
marathon in Las Vegas,” she said, 
“so I decided to try it.” 

The 13-miles-plus race was from 
Las Vegas to Henderson, Nev. “I was 


Author and cardiologist, Dr. George 


Sheehan, will speak to runners after 
this year’s race. 


the very, very last person to start,” 
she said. 

She started passing other runners, 
which isn’t much of an accomplish- 
ment when oneis last off the line. She 
kept passing them; kept running. She 
finished fifth overall among women 
runners, which is a considerable accom- 
plishment for one who was in her first 
race. 

“That was it!” she said, popping 
exclamation points all over the place. 
She would become serious about 
running. 

After she returned to Chicago to live 
and to work, Debbie entered a second 
race, a 10,000-meter run over a course 
from LaSalle and Clark streets to 
North avenue. She finished 43rd, 
which wasn’t bad for a runner who 
“knew nothing about training.” 

“Along about 1978 I went up to 
Cary, Ill., for a half-marathon and 
wonit,” she said. “I met Tom Brunick 
from Athlete’s Foot there, and he 
offered to help me with my training.” 

Help she needed. The fledgling 
runner, with one victory in her record, 
was having serious problems with 
shin splints. In time Debbie went toa 
chiropractor, Dr. Toy Suddeth, who 
discovered that the runner’s legs were 
not the same length. Since than Deb- 
bie has worn a five-millimeter lift in 
her right shoe. 

Asis true for so many runners, pain 
is part of the game for Leman. She 
seldom competes pain-free, but since 
’78 she has been in 30 events with 
three first-place finishes and six sec- 
onds. She usually is the first woman 
to finish in her age group, 20-29. 

Sunday, September 11, she will run 


Debbie Leman had no problem with 
shin splints as she kicked for home 
and won the Fitness Classic in ’81. 


again in the Washington National 
Fitness Classic, 10,000 meters over a 
lakefront course in Evanston. She 
won the women’s division of the first 
Washington National in ’81 and fin- 
ished second last year. 

Between those two efforts she was 
forced out of action again for seven 
months. Asked if she sometimes ques- 
tions her dedication to a sport that 
causes so much pain, she laughed and 
said, “Last Wednesday night was the 
most recent time. ‘What am I going 
through this for?’ I asked myself.” 

But she knows the answer. “I have 
certain goals for this year, and if I 
meet them...” 

There was a long pause, another 
smile, and then “... even if I don’t 
meet those goals, it’s worth it.” 

One of those goals is a dream, a 
dream she shares with thousands of 
athletes across the world. She never 
has rur_a marathon, but she will later 
in the year... 

“Tf I do well, if I can run a 2:50 
marathon, I would like to go for the 
Olympic trials.” 

Notice that she didn’t mention not 
finishing her first marathon. She 
doesn’t have time for that kind of 
thinking. 

“In the last five months I’ve picked 
up my daily mileage,” she said. “I’m 
increasing it by a mile each weekend. 
By September I should be up to 20 
miles.” 

The marathon is in the not-too- 
distant future and the Olympics are 
just beyond. In her immediate future 
is the Washington National. That’s 
the race she is concentrating on, train- 
ing for in the very early morning or 


late afternoon. 

She works on the floor of the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange, which 
means reporting for duty at 6:45 a.m. 
Before she leaves for the Exchange 
she is up and out at 4:30 a.m. torun in 
Lincoln Park, She is accompanied by 
her husband, Dan, but he doesn’t run. 
He rides a bicycle. 

The Leman’s courtship was extraor- 
dinary to say the least. Dan was 
attending the University of Ilinois- 
Chicago, and like many college stu- 
dents he met his girl before classes 
began. In Dan’s case, though, he got 
up at 2:30 a.m., took a Clark street bus 
from Peterson avenue to Webster, met 
Debbie and went running with her. 

Why would a fellow do a thing like 
that? “I guess because he was in 
love,” Debbie said. 

Husband Dan, a buyer for the Luv 
Boutique on N. Clark, still is willing to 
go for those early morning runs (pro- 
vided he can ride), but the bus com- 
mutes were eliminated on their wed- 
ding day just about three years and 
five months ago. 

Having won the Washington Na- 
tional in ’81 at 39:49.6, was Leman 
disappointed when she finished last 
year behind Mary Collins, who won at 
40:01.2? 

“Yes and no,” Debbie said. “I hadn’t 
trained well enough for it, but you are 
still disappointed and especially so 
when you've won the event before.” 

Runners learn to handle disappoint- 
ment — there may be as many as 
2,000 male and female runners in the 
Fitness Classic; two will finish first — 
and Debbie does think about not qual- 
ifying for the Olympic trials. 

“Tf not,” she said, “there’s always 
1988. I’ll be older.” 

In distant running, older is better. 


For information on the Fitness Classic 
call Mindy Herman, 866-2851. 


ATTENTION, 
Readers! 
The September issue of 


CHICAGO SPORTS 
is scheduled to be 


at your newsdealer 
Thursday, Sept. 1. 
If you do not find 
it, ask your newsdealer 
to phone his 
distributor. 
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Sting’s Glenn Continues 
to Follow His Dreams 


World Cup Next Challenge for Rudy 


by Ruth Leigh 


H e’s larger and stronger than most 
soccer players. His stern demea- 
nor is hard to ignore. And even if you 
ignore his presence, you can’t ignore 
his curls — lots and lots of blond curls. 
He’s unusually intense for so young a 
man. He’s critical of each and every 
performance, rarely satisfied, never 
complacent, always restless. 

On Sept. 26, 1981, in Toronto, that 
young man became an instant hero. 
His right foot gave Chicago its first 
league championship since 1963. The 
goal that won Soccer Bowl ’81 came 
off the foot of Rudy Glenn of the Chi- 
cago Sting in a shootout grand finale 
against the New York Cosmos in the 
North American Soccer League. 

The hero was dazed after the game. 
That one shot and its impact wasn’t 
cause for him to celebrate. It was 
cause for him to think. “It was my job 
to do what I did,” he said at a news 
conference following the game. “That 
one goal isn’t going to pay me for the 
rest of my life.” 

That’s the Glenn style and that’s 
what he has taken with him to Team 
America, his new home in Washing- 
ton, the U.S. National Team-in- 
training and the team that will 
represent this country in World Cup 
competition. 

Rudy has been called a clown anda 
comic, an All-American kid, a guy 
with a rock star image, and a swing- 
ing bachelor. He’s none of those 
things, except a bachelor. Ask him 
what he really is and he'll reply in one 
word — different. 

Glenn, with his beach-boy good 
looks, is anything but a typical All- 
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American kid even though he was 
born in Oklahoma. He spent his child- 
hood in Mannheim, Germany, learn- 
ing to play soccer. His father was an 
army supply sergeant and, like many 
army families, the Glenns moved from 
base to base. It was soccer that became 


When Rudy talks... 


the center of his life, soccer that gave 
him ambition and soccer that drove 
him to seek perfection. And it was his 
family’s help and support that gave 
him the freedom to pursue his dreams. 

In 1980 Glenn was one of four young 
Americans signed by the Chicago 
Sting. At his first press conference, 
Glenn’s trademark-to-be, solemn de- 
termination, was revealed when he 
stated, “I know what I want and I’m 
going after it.’ Those were strong 
words from a 21-year-old fresh out of 
college and about to face professional 


soccer for the first time. 

The 6-2 Glenn joined the Sting out 
of Indiana University where he was 
Americanized after years of living in 
Germany. The Sting had a distinct 
German accent, a definite plus for the 
newcomer. During that first season, 
his moods vacillated, depending on 
how much time he spent on the bench 
or on the playing field. Each perfor- 
mance, no matter how long or how 
short, was mulled over and over again 
in his mind; each move was critically 
analyzed, a trait he’s never outgrown. 

Because Rudy was a rookie, he often 
was singled out for abuse by opposing 
team members. But, as opponents soon 
learned, abusing Glenn was not the 
thing to do. He developed a tough 
veneer and gave out —as well as took — 
more than his fair share of lumps, 
accumulating 63 fouls and a black eye 
by the end of his first season and 
earning a spot as one of the league’s 
top rookies, playing in 24 outdoor 
games for a total of 1,755 minutes. 

When the Sting went indoors, Glenn 
proved to be an asset again, using his 
strength to make plays. His size and 
lack of fear earned him a notorious 
reputation with opponents — everyone 
found out that Rudy hit back. 

By ’81 Glenn was a regular, collect- 
ing adoring fans who chanted “Ru- 
dee! Ru-dee!”” He had a female fan 
club. It was a good year for the Sting 
and a great year for Glenn. 

“That had to be the high point of my 
career — winning Soccer Bowl. Who 
would have thought we’d be champs? 
That’s the stuff dreams are made of, 
at least my dreams,” said Glenn. 

The’82 season didn’t go well for the 
Sting but proved to be a learning 
experience for Glenn. When his close 


friend, Frantz Mathieu, was traded to 
Montreal, Rudy found himself play- 
ing Mathieu’s stopper position, a role 
that was new to him. And once again, 
as he had done in college when he was 
shifted from center-forward to mid- 
field, he adjusted to the challenge and 
matured from the experience. 

When the Sting joined the Major 
Indoor Soccer League, Glenn’s muscle 
fit in with the MISL style. It fit in so 
well that when Team America tapped 
himin early March, even though Glenn 
was anxious to join, his place, it was 
decided by Sting management, was 
with his team as it pushed toward the 


Glenn’s electric hair electrified Sting fans. 


MISL playoffs. Team America would 
have to wait. The disappointed Glenn 
played on. 

Finally, on May 1 Rudy was free to 
leave and what he left behind were 
many fans and friends. One of them is 
Sting teammate, Charlie Fajkus. He 
and Rudy and Angelo Di Bernardo, of 
the Cosmos, roomed together for two 
years at Indiana. 

“Rudy has always been serious about 
his soccer. He’s always worked hard 
at it,” said Fajkus. “I’ve watched him 
grow and mature as a player, getting 
stronger all the time. Team America 
is good for him and he'll be good for it. 


Even though he’s entered the team as 
a latecomer, I’m willing to bet that by 
mid-season, he’ll have earned a place 
asa starter. That’s the way Rudy is.” 

Glenn is admittedly a solemn young 
man, a private person. “I keep the 
important things to myself. I don’t 
have a lot of close friends. Sometimes 
T’ll go into a church to just sit and 
think. I spend a lot of time thinking, 
exploring different philosophies of life, 
reading about them, learning what 
makes people tick.” 

Many of the best lessons in life were 
learned from his parents. “They taught 
me to think positively and to try for 
the best, to never quit. Their thoughts 
and ideals have always guided me. 
They’ve given me the freedom and 
strength to go after what I want, to 
pursue my dreams. They’re my best 
friends.” 

Glenn, 24, had few regrets on leav- 
ing the Sting for Team America. Offi- 
cially, he still belongs to the Sting and 
in November, when Team America 
makes its final cut, Glenn may be 
back. . . but going back is not Rudy’s 
style. 

“It’s always a good idea to move on, 
to start again,” said Rudy. “When I 
came to Chicago, I knew I had to 
prove something to myself — that I 
could play professional soccer in the 
NASL. Now I have something else to 
prove once again. I have to dig deep 
down inside myself and start all over 
again. No one can take away my 
Sting years — I’m proud of them. No 
one can take away the fact that I was 
part of a championship team.” 

Team America is where he has gone 
to follow his dreams. “Winning the 
World Cup is my big dream now,” he 
said. “It’s something every player 
thinks about and now I have the 
chance to play for our country’s 
national team. You know, everything 
I’ve always wanted I’ve gone after 
and somehow it has happened.” 

Just as Fajkus predicted, Glenn, 
soon after joining his new team, be- 
came a regular starter, going all out 
after his dream. If he continues true to 
his style, he may make a certain 
sports writer named Bill Gleason a 
great seer. On Sept. 28, 1981, Gleason 
wrote, ‘I think Glenn, big, strong and 
agile, could become the first great 
American-born player.” 
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FOR THE BEST 


res 


IN BASEBALL 


Arlington Heights, IL 
Cablenet 
299-9240 


Aurora, IL 
Centel Cable 
897-2288 


Barrington, IL 
Centel Cable 
382-3656 


Belvidere, IL 
Community 
Cablevision 
815-544-6404 


Bolingbrook, IL 
Joyce Cable 
815-886-9200 
213-759-4600 


Burbank, Cicero, IL 
Cablevision of 
Chicago 
524-1605 


Des Plaines, IL 
Cablenet 
299-9240 


Downers Grove 
Cablevision of 
Chicago 
524-1605 


Elgin, IL 
Centel Cable 
697-2288 


Evanston, IL 
Cablevision of 
Chicago 
524-1605 


Hanover Park, IL 
Cablenet 
299-9240 


Homewood, IL 
Cablevision of 
Chicago 
524-1605 


Joliet, IL 
Joyce Cable 
815-886-9200 


Lake County, IL 
Cox Cable 
362-6110 
US Cable 
336-7200 


COVERAGE 


Have SPORTSVISION 
installed today... 


Tune into a MAJOR SPORTING 
EVENT 365 nights a year. Get the 
best seat in the house for the 
White Sox, Sting, Blackhawks, Bulls 
and a whole lot more. 


SPORTSVISION is available in the 
communities listed below, or call 
your local cable operator. 


Lake Zurich, IL 
Centel Cable 
438-4200 


Lyons, IL 
Cablevision of 
Chicago 
524-1605 


Manhatten, IL 
Manhatten Cable TV 
815-726-2468 


Maywood, IL 
Cox Cable 
450-0600 


Mt. Prospect, IL 
Cablenet 
299-9240 


Niles, IL 
Cablevision of 
Chicago 
524-1605 


North Chicago, IL 
US Cable of 
Lake County 
336-7200 


Northern Indiana 
US Cable 
219-924-3237 


Oak Park, IL 
Cablevision of 
Chicago 
524-1605 


Throughout Chicagoland On TV 699-6688 


Orland Park, IL 
Cox Cable 
460-3900 


Park Forest, IL 
Cox Cable 
747-8014 


Park Ridge, Prospect 
Heights 

Cablenet 

299-9240 


Rockdale, IL 
Rockdale Cable TV 
815-726-2468 


Rockford, IL 
Rockford Cablevision 
815-987-4510 


Schaumberg, IL 
Cablenet 
299-9240 


Seneca, IL 
Seneca Cable TV 
815-726-2468 


Streamwood, IL 
Cablenet 
299-9240 


Vernon Hills, IL 
Centel Cable 
680-7477 


Waukegan, IL 
US Cable of 
Lake County 
336-7200 


All Programming Subject to Change 


FRIDAY ‘SATURDAY 

1 2 

BASEBALL—6:30 BASEBALL—7:30 
Mitwaukee at WHITE SOX at 


Cleveland Minnesota 
WEONESDAY 


3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
BASEBALL—6:30 BASEBALL—12:00 SOCCER—9:30 BOXING—7:30 TEAM TENNIS—7:30 BASEBALL—7:30 BASEBALL—1:00 
Milwaukee at WHITE SOX at STING al From the Americana Phoenix at Milwaukee at Milwaukee at 
Cleveland Minnesota San Diego Congress Indianapolis WHITE SOX 
EVENT TBA—7:30 E 
Oakland at Detroit 


or 
TEAM TENNIS—7:00 
Dallas at CHICAGO 


10 1 12 13 14 15 16 
BASEBALL—1:00 BOXING—7:30 BASEBALL—7:30 SOCCER—7:30 BASEBALL—7:30 BASEBALL—7:30 BASEBALL—5:45 
Milwaukee at - Cteveland al STING at Toronto at Toronto at Toronto at 
events Sak WHITE SOX Tulsa WHITE SOX WHITE SOX WHITE SOX 


or 
TEAM TENNIS—6:30 
Houston at 
Chicago 


17 18 19 20 21 22 
BASEBALL—1:00 EVENT T8A—7:30 BASEBALL—7:30 SOCCER—7:00 BASEBALL—7:30 BASI 
Toronto at or Texas at STING at WHITE SOX at Detroit a WHITE SOX at 
WHITE SOX TEAM TENNIS Milwaukee Ft. Lauderdale Milwaukee Catitornia Milwaukee 


EVENT TBA or or 
or TEAM TENNIS TEAM TENNIS 
TEAM TENNIS—6:30 


23 
EBALL 9:20 BASEBALL—7:30 


24 25 26 27 28 29 30 

BASEBALL—7:30 EVENT TBA—7:30 BASEBALL—6:30 BASEBALL—7:30 EVENT TBA—7:30 BASEBALL—7:30 BASEBALL—7:30 
Toronto at WHITE SOX at Milwaukee at New York at New York at 
Texas Toronto Minnesota WHITE SOX WHITE SOX 


31 
BASEBALL—1:00 
New York at 
WHITE SOX 

EVENT TBA—7:30 


All Programming Subject to Change 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 


2 3 4 J 6 
EVENT TBA—7:30 BASEBALL—7:20 EVENT TBA~7:30 BASEBALL—7:30 SCCCER—7:C0 BASEBALL—6:30 
Detroit at Detroit at STING at WHITE SOX at 
WHITE SOX WHITE SOX Tampa Bay Baltimore 
SUNDAY 


12 
BASEBALL—7:30 
Baltimore at 
WHITE SOX 


41 
BASEBALL—7:30 
Baltimore at 
WHITE SOX 


10 
BASEBALL—6:30 
WHITE SOX at 
Detroit 


13 

BASEBALL—7:30 
Baltimore‘at 

WHITE SOX 


7 8 9 
EVENT TBA—7:30 EVENT TBA—7:30 EVENT TAA—7:30 
14 


1 
15 
EVENT TBA—7:30 


28 29 

BASEBALL—1:09 BASEBALL—7:30 
Boston at Texas at 

WHITE SOX WHITE SOX 

EVENT TBA—7:30 


16 17 18 : 19 20 
BASEBALL—7:30 BASEBALL—7:30 EVENT TBA—7:30 BASEBALL—7:30 BASEBALL—7:30 
Boston at Boston at Oakland at WHITE SOX at 
Milwaukee Milwaukee Milwaukee Texas 
BASEBALL—7:30 
Cleveland at 
Texas 


21 
BASEBALL—7:30 
WHITE SOX at 


24 
SOCCER—7:00 
‘STING at 
Team America 
31 
BASEBALL—7:30 


Kansas City at 
WHITE SO: 


26 
BASEBALL—7:30. 
Boston at 


WHITE SOX 


30 
BASEBALL—7:30 
Texas at 
WHITE SOX 


by Bill Figel 


AN June graduation parties, where 
the televised Sox game was the 
center of the room’s attention, my 
father would introduce me as his son, 
the Cubs Fan. Uncles, cousins, friends 
and other Sox fans would take the ball 
and go with it. 

My father couldn't understand how 
his oldest son, reared on the South 
Side, could take the “L” past 35th 
street to the North Side, where “guys 
dance with guys.” Never in his 50 
years as a Chicagoan had he made 
the trip to Wrigley Field. He didn’t 
understand. 

I explained that it was not out of 
disrespect for his team, the Sox. I 
pointed out that I still had the pen- 
nant he brought home from the ’59 
Series. I could even remember some of 
the names: Aparicio, Landis, Fox, 
Pierce and Kluszewski. 

I even liked the Sox, sort’ of. But 
they weren’t the Cubs. It was the dif- 
ference between night and day. I pre- 
ferred day. 

I always thought that the fireworks 
after home runs were okay, but it just 
didn’t compare to a broken window 
across Waveland avenue, or a mad 
scramble on the street by kids equipped 
with transistors and mitts. The ivy- 
covered walls of Wrigley Field made 
Comiskey Park’s walls look lifeless, 
though I must admit, I often fanta- 
sized that I was Ken Berry landing in 
the bullpen with the ball in my Al 
Kaline glove. And shirtless days in 
the sun beat cold shivering nights at 
Comiskey any time. 

And besides, I would say, the Cubs 
were better. 

My first season of unquestioning 
devotion had been 1968, and I, like 
Mr. Cub, felt the Cubs would shine in 
69. 

It was Ernie Banks himself who 
triggered that exciting season with 
two Opening Day homeruns. It wasa 
beautiful spring day, full of optimism. 
Little did I realize when Willie Smith 
ended the game with a game-winning 
home run that these same Cubs would 
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HOW DID THESE TWO 
A South Side Cubs Fan 


Fergie Jenkins 


go into a tailspin and blowa9'z-game 
lead on Aug. 15 by losing 11 of 12 
games while New York was winning 
14 of 16. If ever there was a year to be 
indoctrinated into Cubs fandom, ’69 
was it. 

It was 1969 when I first heard that 
the team in first place on July 4 would 
win it. Surely the Cubs were going all 
the way; how could they not? The 
“Hey, Hey, Holy Mackerel” song said 
they would. Jewel’s iron-on pictures of 
Cubs players said it. And even the 
media said it. I still remember a news- 
caster asking the wife of a Cub what 
she was going to do with all that 
playoff money. 

How could they be beaten? 

At shortstop and leading off they 
had Don Kessinger, a defensive sen- 
sation thanks to the tutelage of Man- 
ager Leo Durocher. Don was followed 
by Glenn Beckert, the sure-handed 
second baseman who could move a 
runner into scoring position. Sweet 
swinging Billy Williams could hit any- 
one and everyone, everyday. Ron 
Santo, the home run hitting third 
baseman, was so good he had a pizza 
named after him. Ernie Banks was a 
future Hall of Famer and a nice guy. 
Randy Hundley, the one-handed catch- 
er with a firecracker temper, was a 
winner. Don Young didn’t have a 
pizza named after him but he knew 
his way out to center field. Jim Hick- 


man and Al Spangler could hold their 
own in right and utility man Paul 
Popovich would start on most teams. 
The pitching staff of Fergie Jenkins, 
Bill Hands, Kenny Holtzman and re- 
liefer Phil Regan was as good as most. 
Durocher had a World Series ring to 
show he was a winner. 

The stage was set. The Cubs would 
win the National League Hast and 
then the World Series to satisfy all the 
Cubs fans across the Midwest and 
make all those Sox fans eat crow. 

So what happened? 

Some say it was day baseball that 
wore out our heroes. Others say Man- 
ager Durocher didn’t rest his aged 
starting lineup. Still others contend it 
was a combination of the two. Some 
will tell you that the Cubs “choked.” 
But those are South Side Sox fans 
talking. Many believe that all the 
media attention had the Cubs think- 
ing about everything but baseball. 

In my personal opinion, it was those 
Damn Mets. It was Tom Seaver lead- 
ing a host of young arms and hitless 
wonders down the stretch. It was win- 
ning baseball the way winning base- 
ball is played: great pitching and 
timely hitting. 

Who would have thunk that anomad 
named Al Weis would become inti- 
mate with Waveland avenue? A life- 
time .200 hitter pounding the Cubs 
into oblivion, 

But it did serve as consolation to 
most Cubs fans that the Miracle Mets 
walked over the Atlanta Braves in the 
playoffs before stunning the Balti- 
more Orioles in the World Series. 

But with that small consolation 
come the sad memories. Memories of 
Santo looking at a third strike and 
walking down the third baseline to 
the clubhouse, head down and his 
heels quiet. Memories of Don Young 
dropping easy fly balls in center field. 
Memories of Hundley protesting a 
close play at the plate. And the sad- 
dest memory of all, the story about 
Mr. Cub wandering around the city of 
Montreal the night the Cubs were 
eliminated from the race mathemati- 
cally. 


GUYS GO WRONG? 
A North Side Sox Fan 


by Mike Bousk 


h, the White Sox fan. There is 

none other in the country quite 

like us. To live or die with the Sox, an 

individual has to be willing to accept 
pain and heartbreak. 

To be sure, we have the highest 
hopes each spring, but despite the fact 
the Sox have given us some exciting 
seasons down through the years, we 
know that somehow failure will be our 
team’s lot. 

T’m sure many of you reading this 
are asking how a Northwest Side Ital- 
ian with a Polish name could become 
a Sox fan. 

First of all, one does not become a 
Sox fan, one becomes a Cubs fan. At 
the age of 10 or,11 a child has a sign 
light up inits head, saying, “Youarea 
Sox fan.” With that comes the rest of 
life, ranting and raving over every 
Sox defeat. 

T have heard all the whining about 
how difficult itis to be a Cubs fan, but 
Cubs fans have had only one taste of 
heartbreak in the last 37 years. I refer 
to 1969 when the Cubs blew a 9% 
game lead and lost the Eastern Divi- 
sion title to the Mets. It also was the 
only year the Cubs won more than 90 
games during that 37-year span. 

During the last 30 years as a Sox 
fan, I have watched our team win 
more than 90 games eight different 
times but win only one pennant. That 
was in the Sacred Year, 1959, when 
the Sox were finally able to overtake 
the Yankees. I still haven’t recovered. 
But to be perfectly honest, 1969 was 
an even more exciting year forme and 
the Sox lost 94 games that season. 
Most Cubs fans will understand the 
meaning of my statement. 

Sox fans have gone through regime 
after regime of owners promising us 
improvements, including the current 
Sunshine Boys. But for the most part 
the teams that have been in conten- 
tion have always been just a little 
short. 

Being a Sox fan can be a very 
frightening thing for the fan’s family, 
not to mention the possibility of los- 


ing one’s sanity. Fortunately for me, 
when I was a youngster my mother 
was a Sox fan, which probably saved 
me from several severe beatings by 
my father. 

“What am I going to tell your 
father?” queried Mother Rose, follow- 
ing her oldest son’s tirade after a Sox 
loss in the early 1960s. “How am I 
going to explain the hole in the living 
room wall?” 

Being the resourceful woman sheis, 
Mom went out and bought a false 
light switch to cover the damage. Dad 
always suspected something was 
wrong because the switch didn’t turn 
on any lights, but he never removed 
the plate to find out why. 


Incomparable Luis Aparicio. 


Then there was the time my wife 
threatened me with bodily harm after 
Imade her twin cocktail tables one-of- 
a-kind following a particularly gall- 
ing Sox loss. And it’s a little discon- 
certing to hear 11-year-old daughter, 
Cherie, tell her friends, “Don’t talk to 
my daddy. The Sox lost another 
game.” 

I have mellowed with the years but 
that doesn’t lessen the pain of past 
Sox heartbreaks. 

Take the 1964 season. The Sox won 
98 games and finished second to the 
Yankees, by one game. The main rea- 
son the Sox didn’t win the pennant 
that year was because they lost the 
first 10 games they played against the 
Bronx Bombers. The Sox saved some 
face by winning six of the last eight 
against the Yanks, but it wasn’t 
enough. ; 

In 1967 the Sox had the pennant 
virtually “locked up.” They had a14- 
game lead with five games to play. 
Those five games were with the hap- 
less Kansas City A’s and the only 
slightly less hapless Washington 
Senators. 

The Sox played the A’s in a double- 
header in K.C. on Sept. 27 with aces 
Gary Peters and Joel Horlen facing 
Chuck Dobson anda youngster named 
“Catfish” Hunter. The Sox and Peters 
managed to lose the opener, 5-2, to 
Dobson. Then Hunter shut out Horlen 
and the Sox, 4-0. But, not to worry, we 
were coming home to face the 
Senators. 

Tommy John went up against Phil 
Ortega in the Washington opener and 
promptly lost, 1-0. Frank Bertaina 
added to the pain by blanking the Sox 
again, 4-0, and then the Senators 
ended the agony with a 4-3 win. 

The Sox finished in a third place tie, 
three games behind Boston. The next 
year the Sox lost their first 10 games 
to extend their losing streak to 15 
straight. 

Attempting to explain one’s feel- 
ings about the Sox is very difficult. 
Sox fans never hide, as do so many 
Cubs fans I know. We tell everyone 
how awful the team is but we won’t sit 
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idly by when a non-Sox fan says the 
same thing. We don’t craw] out of the 
woodwork when the team is winning, 
as do many of the so-called “Cubs 
fans” I have had the “pleasure” of 
knowing all my life. 

Maybe the reason for the fans’ love 
of the South Siders is because the 
team is usually looked upon as the 
second team in Chicago. For the most 
part the Sox are barely tolerated by 
the media. I’m sure our major Chicago 
dailies would much rather print a 
story each day about Australian Rules 
Football than “waste space on the 
Sox.” 

Maybeit’s because I’m now a North- 
west suburb Sox fan, but it seems to 


Unlucky Joel Horlen. 


me that there are three times as many 
Cubs fans in the Chicago area as 
there are Sox fans. Of course, most of 
those Cubs fans can’t be found when 
the team is losing, as it usually is. 

“T don’t follow baseball,” is the 
favorite line of most Cubs fans during 
losing times. But when the Cubs are 
winning they tell everyone within ear- 
shot how great this current Cubs team 
is. 
The Cubs play day baseball in Wrig- 
ley Field, the park with the Good 
Housekeeping Seal of Approval in the 
“good area.” Comiskey Park hosts 
night baseball in a “bad area.” I tend 


EEE EITEEDEE SEES ESSERE? 


Holdman’s Answers 


Questions on page 34. 


1—Terry Kennedy, catcher; Don 
Lee, pitcher; Bud Sheely, catcher; 
Doug Camilli, catcher; Billy Sullivan 
Jr., catcher; Roy Smalley Jr., short- 
stop; Tom Tresh, shortstop-outfield. 


2—Johnson lost 20 games in 1916 
and Wood lost 20 in 1973. 


3—Sox won 19 and lost six with one 
tie. 

4—Sandy Koufax. 

5—233,198 in 1932. 


6—Luke Appling, 33 years. He hit 
his last A.L. homer in 1949 and hit a 
homer in the 1982 Old-Timers game. 
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7—Ron Santo, 33, in 1965. 

8—Early Wynn, 1959. 

9—Minnie Minoso, left field; Jim 
Landis, center field; Luis Aparico, 
shortstop, and Nellie Fox, second base. 

10—Phil Cavarretta, 1945. 

11—Bill Nicholson. 

12—Ted Lyons, 260. 

13—Johnny Cooney, 1927. 

14—Luke Appling, .306 in 1947; 
Gabby Hartnett, .300 in 1941, and 
Jimmy Dykes, .306 in 1937. 

15—Fergie Jenkins and Ken 
Holtzman. 

16—Moe Drabowsky. 


to think that if the clubs decided to 
change parks for a season, Comiskey 
and its surrounding neighborhood 
would suddenly be free of any and all 
imagined problems. 

Down through the years Sox fans 
have had to listen to Cubs fans make 
the mostincredible statements regard- 
ing their team and its players. For 10 
years I had Cubs fans telling me 
Ernie Banks was a better defensive 
shortstop than Luis Aparicio. 

Fergie Jenkins has been a brilliant 
pitcher over the last 16 years but Cubs 
fans have howled about his bad luck. 
He lost a few 1-0 games during his 
great Cubs seasons. Big deal. How 
would they have liked watching 
Horlen pitch? 

In 1964 Horlen was 13-9 with a 1.88 
e.r.a. In 65 he was 13-13 with a 2.88 
e.r.a. In 1966 he was 10-13 with a 2.43 
earned run average. In ’67 Joel had 
his best year at 19-7 with a 2.06 e.r.a. 
In 1968 he was 12-14 with a 2.37 
earned run average. In 1969 Horlen 
gave up. He was 13-16 with a 3.78 
e.r.a. 

Jenkins’ best earned run average 
was in 1968, when he was 2.63 and 
20-15. Jenkins has been under 3.00 
only four times in his career. Horlen 
was under 3.00 for five consecutive 
years! 

During Fergie’s six straight 20-win 
seasons he was 127-84 with a 3.00 
earned run average. 

During Horlen’s five low earned run 
average seasons he was 67-56. If he 
had played for the Yankees or Twins 
of that era he probably would bein the 
Hall of Fame. 

Sox fans don’t expect a pennant 
every year, but they do expect a com- 
petitive team. A pennant every eight 
years or so would keep us smiling. 
Even a division title and a blowout in 
the playoffs would be enough to hold 
us for four or five years. 


There Can Be 
No Better Gift 
than 
Cuicaco Sports 
for your favorite 
Chicagoan away from home. 


Just phone our 
Circulation Service Center 
676-3100 


and say, “Bill me.” 


Investment Property 
Brokerage Consultants 
Motel Specialists 


BRASH REALTY CO. INC. 


3458 West Devon Avenue 
Lincolnwood, Illinois 60659 
Phone: (342) 677-5700 


William Brash 
Scott D. Brash 


Ken Parrett 
245 S. Poplar St. @n,< 
Centralia IL 62804 iM 
618.532.7357 otel 


rokers 
Ssociation 


merica 


Paul Wang 
Fox Valley Inn 
2450 W. Farnsworth 
Aurora IL 60505 
312.851.3443 


Jeannie Weed 
2000 W. Pioneer Pkwy. 
Suite 24 D 
Peoria IL 61615 
309.692.8171 


Elkhart Lake’s Beautiful Bodies 
Are Built for Speed 


Ss sports fans collect baseball 
cards. Some collect boxing pos- 
ters. Some collect programs and score- 
cards. And others collect events. 

Events-collectors are not the buffs 
who want to go to every game in a 
team’s season. Their compulsion is to 
see every sport at least once. 

They go to polo matches. To swim- 
ming meets. To track and field meets. 
If Russian weightlifters are in town, 
the events-collectors will be there. 
They go out to watch Irish hurling 
champions, Scot curling champions. 
And they get up to Elkhart Lake in 
Wisconsin for the Road America races. 

The events-collector knows that he 
doesn’t have to know much about 
auto racing to enjoy an event in the 
Road America series. He doesn’t have 
to know anything about racing. He 
doesn’t even have to stare at the beau- 
tiful women who will show up in great 
numbers again for the Budweiser 
500/Camel GT on the weekend of 
Aug. 19-21. 

There will be beauty at Elkhart 
Lake not semi-contained in halter- 
and-shorts. First, there actually is an 
Elkhart Lake up there, about halfway 
between Milwaukee and Green Bay. 
The charming lake, fourth deepest in 
Wisconsin, flows into the Sheboygan 
River. And there actually is a place 
called Elkhart Lake, a pleasant little 
village that reminds visitors of a time 
when there was no auto racing be- 
cause there were no autos. 

Racing began at Elkhart Lake in 
1950 with sports car races over the 
highways of the area. Then the Wis- 
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consin legislature passed a law: 
“There will be no racing or speed con- 
tests on the state’s public roads.” 

After three years of over-the-high- 
way racing, the sponsors of Elkhart 
Lake had drivers who wanted to com- 
pete and men, women and children 
who wanted to watch, but no place to 
race. The decision was taken to sell 
stock and build a closed course. The 
four-mile course was designed by 
renowned race track engineer Clif 
Tufte. 

Although not a spadeful of earth 
had been turned in December of 1954, 
Chicago region, Sports Car Club of 
America, sanctioned a national event 
for the following September. And the 
course opened on schedule. 

They’ve been racing every summer 
since. This year five weekends of rac- 
ing are scheduled, culminating in the 
Budweiser 500/Camel GT. The 500 
stands for miles. GT is for the type of 


Pit crew worked furiously during 
Camel GT series. 


cars, Gran Tourismo. Budweiser is 
the Elkhart Lake sponsor and Camel 
sponsors the international series. 

A GT ear is a single-seat stock car 
modified for racing. It has a closed, 
covered body over four wheels in con- 
trast to Indianapolis 500 cars which 
have open wheels. Aficionados refer 
to the “envelope body.” 

The cars, many of them prototypes 
you'll probably never see on your drive 
to the neighborhood supermarket, 
look, in some cases, like prehistoric 
anteaters or 25th-century vacuum 
sweepers. They range in design from 
the exotic to the eccentric, but they are 
intended to be efficient as well as fast. 

Race officials expect a total of 70 
cars to start in the three-class race. 
The “500” is, in fact, three races within 
a race. If a driver finishes first in his 
class, he earns 20 points, just as many 
as are awarded to the overall winner. 
At the end of the season the top driv- 
ers will split a point-fund of $250,000. 

Elkhart Lake provides an interest- 
ing and different weekend for the 
events-collector. Summer-turning-to- 
fall scenery is spectacular around the 
course, which is set in a glade of the 
Kettle Moraine. And because the track 
is in Sheboygan County, there is a 
bonus that will be appreciated by 
almost every events-collector. Supe- 
rior bratwurst. 


For information phone 414 876-3366. 


Just Imagine This! 
The Sun-Times 
Buying the Bears 


S ometimes a flip answer covers, like charity, a multitude 
of sins, like the football coach trying to explain an 
unexpected defeat by saying, “I was playing an unbal- 
anced line. ..and my backs weren’t too bright either.” But 
while this homily might alibi a loss or two here and there, it 
doesn’t wear for a whole season or, in the case of the Bears, 
for two decades. 

Yes, it’s just about 20 years since George (Papa Bear) 
Halas walked out of Wrigley Field a winner over the New 
York Giants. That’s a long time ago but better than the 
Cubs, 1945; the White Sox, 1959; the Black Hawks, 1961, 
and the Bulls, never. Lee Stern and his soccer Sting have 
one title to their credit. But while other ownerships have 
changed, there hasn’t been a solid rumor about the Bears 
being on the block for years. 

There was a day, however, when the late Marshall Field 
IV, who then owned the Sun-Times and Daily News, 
flagged us down in his domain where we worked at the time 
and asked, “Do you think Halas would ever sell the Bears?” 
We thought no. “Would you ask him?” suggested Field, “I'd 
like to buy them.” Without thinking we blurted out, “You 
can’t do that.” He said, “Why not ... go see.” We beat a 
hasty retreat and, in due time, found ourselves sitting 
across from George in his old Madison street offices, coffee 
cups in hand. 

“Who wants to buy the team now?” he asked. I told him 
and he almost spilled his coffee. “Your boss?” he asked. A 
nod of assent. “How much does he want to pay for them?” 
asked Halas. This was a poser, because Field hadn’t said. 
But being free with other peoples’ money we replied, “Fif- 
teen million.” George grinned. “They’re not worth it,” he 
responded. Then he sat back and went on, “I will never sell 
a controlling interest, although I might part with a minor- 
ity piece...maybe 25-30 per cent...in case of a tax 
emergency. 

“But I’m going to leave the club to my son, Mugs, and my 
daughter, Mrs. Virginia McCaskey, and neither the suc- 
cess or failure of any season will have a bearing on my 
decision. We’ve had good years and bad ones before.” 

Halas was about 70 at that time and since then Mugs has 
died, but George has stuck it out, through a lot of thick and 
thin even though now he’s an ailing 88. His pride in the 
Bears never has wavered. His own last effort resulted in a 
7-6-1 season in ’67 and since then he’s had new head-men 
and aides galore. 

In his semi-retirement years of which he once quipped, 
“Well, somebody has to go to the bank,” Halas has seen his 


John P. Carmichael 


team’s financial gains far outstrip its artistic successes. 
That old $15 million purchase estimate now would be “30- 
mil” ifthe club were available. The divisional split-ups and 
big video money have juiced everybody’s profits. 

So, as Mike Ditka went into his August drills for the new 
season of hopefully more than character-building, the 
Bears remain one of the prime grid franchises, always sold 
out at Soldier Field by mid-summer. As one of the winners 
in ’63, Ditka now goes into his second term as head coach. 
He sounds, looks and acts much the same as when he joined 
up as a rookie of the early ’60s. In one of his baptismal 
games, we had grabbed a seat on a Bears bench, just as the 
Halas U. boys and the Detroit Lions changed sides. 

Mike sat down puffing alongside, wearing alittle smile of 
content. “Something funny?” we asked. Mike nodded. 
“That Joe Schmidt,” he said of the Lion linebacker. “You 
know he stopped me as I was coming off the field and said, 
‘Mike, we don’t like the Green Bay Packers...in fact we 
hate’em. ..we’d rather see you guys win the championship 
than them... but if you don’t get lucky, you won’t win.’” A 
uniformed voice from nearby chipped in, “He must like you, 
Ditka. ..he doesn’t usually warn people in advance...” 

But forewarned is often forearmed and in practically no 
time Mike and Johnny Morris were snaring those chip-shot 
passes from Billy Wade that enabled the Bears to post their 
last hurrah in what seems an eternity. The fans didn’t like 
Wade much, because he was too dull...no long, zooming 
bombs...but he got the job done in ’63. (Besides, Halas 
could keep up with those shorter plays on the sidelines.) 
Now they’ve got to catch up with the future again. 

One of the latest Bears to be inducted at the Canton 
ceremonies was Doug Atkins, the gigantic defensive end of 
happy yore. He doesn’t have to remember the day in ’Frisco 
when he and an anonymous quarterback of the 49ers were 
ejected for fighting. Doug was so mad at being suckered 
into a meaningless set-too that he stayed on the bench the 
rest of the game, glowering over his predicament. 

His absence made the going pretty rough for the Bears 
and after his teammates had pulled the game out, a report- 
er approached Halas to suggest maybe he’d been tricked. 
“Would you say that you were framed to get one of your 
stars out of the game so they'd have easier going?” George 
was asked. He gave it due process of thought for a few 
seconds and then replied with mock indignation, “No, I 
wouldn’t be so ungentlemanly as to even infer such a 
thing. ..but you could.” 

Well, it made a better story that way. 
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sunshine. Patrick arose, waved his crutch in the air and yelled, 
whose 5 o'clock shadow arriv s before noon, has > c 
“a ever in the role of villain in Cubs garb. His 
every move will be greeted 5 
with howls and scowls. C = 1 aie 

Long- “suffering Cubs fol- ilienoue toe. 
lowers have been noted for 
ete patience and loyalty. But they: ‘ve never ae 


He to cap the day, Small- 
ey came to bat with two. on 
and two out a 


Sr., tne Bioristona who were , dogged by batcalle ae ng 


eleft ielc bleachers fora three- run Ronee’ oval: 
their | Cubs: careers. 


Cubs victi 


‘orl 1 Series aroies with the Cincinnati Reds n 1940. 
The des} erate Reds took the 40-year- old Wilson out ofthe 


{ hen ‘the. Cubs fell cout tof the pennant chase Bartell’s si 
bobbles afield were magnified. Writers on the beat Guibas 
him ae Bartell. 


= nano, of sie -managers rom tie edey of Cap Sate 
2 and Frank Chaneceto Roger Hoensby. Charlie Grimm and 


the Pirates in the early 
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Fhe fly all over the country 
Greens) room where they 


andj Reena They : are 
ing what they are 
chance, they wouldn’ t t 
thing else. 

Chicago: has a particularly: nsavi 


Sa A eure Gino meoctied y 
love Cree I’m not preju- 


whom ‘inca ve Ginapen ‘Virtually every r 
North American Soccer = The one consistency 

League and the Major Indoor throughout my conversa- 
- Soccer League has felt the 28 o : } tions with officials was Lee 

wrath of Roy and the burn of = : a _ Stern. How does he feel about 
Stern. Three referee in particular ha ore a cial: 
heaped upon them in Chicago 1 
three have been told, at one time « ( 


.e past aigeceos of officials Rave the 
rack i in nae, not cleaning the 


punishment. If you commit 
ished. That’s what officiating i ‘is all 
of life.” 

Toros has whistled many gam| € 
and out. “Some people in som 
When they’re e winning, Saaee 1 


ane mon, » said Walker. “I don’ thave 
me severly Monday, morning. eet time 


city. But 1G came Bea 
players. If he’s out of co’ 
It’s bad for young people 0 set 
Bill Maxwell, an aff ible . Sec 


another referee off a shelf? It Helle 
paration. 


more Bien: Irefereed tl fare 4 
and in the first game I had to eject 
have buried the hatchet so many time 
itis.” 

Why. 2 is ee s ‘reputa 


as far as Hea It’s prob 
his directness. Willy 1 ses | 
coaches. There area couple of 
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_ here — like ees that some 
ange! 


by Ed Stone 


tis easy to like Jim Finks as a person 

increasingly difficult to say thesame 
manager of the Bears. : 

Iam curious about two things where 
One is in the future: I wonder what h 
be in the ownership of the franchi 


the team. After all, ne Bears, ikea every ‘oth 
know they’ve got 14 million TV bucks be 
even starts. 

No matter what the final 
resolution in the cases of Dan 
Hampton and Gary Fencik 
among others, Finks unnecessarily iske dalien: 


blundering Bears front-office ‘regim \ 
years ago. 


accepting a position change against h 
veteran with a glowing future. 
This is the kind of player you win wi 
economy at best, sheer stupidity at worst 
around. 
‘Yet Hampton was forced, into the futile pr 


ae to sign inn He wauld Ravenel to the U, 
his desire to remain in the N. F. .L. wasn’t so stron; 


also was ; bitter, alanine Kel sign 
just before the collective bargainin: 
last July because, as a rookie, he had to 
or stay out of camp. 

The fact both wound up as indispensable Bears i 
ute to their competitiveness, not Finks’ negotiati 

The strike settlement raised the salary minimum, b 
Bears Players, say Finks used the new scale m 


which doesn’ t help on the field. 
“I’m not worried about unhap 
“The happy ones are on winning | 
first.” F 2 
The implication was that the unsigned B 


The magazine of sports criticism 


COLLEGE 


by Rich Lorenz 


mid- May fovltng 
has gone to the NC. 
\ in Denver. 


Fresh Ideas 


second. Let’s show it.” 


At UCLA the. ee legislative assembly unanimously 
has passed a resolution calling for the: school’s administra- 
tion to support a rule to abolish freshman eligibility ix 
football. 

It calls for UCLA to propose that the NCAA convention 
adopt a rule that would allow students to compete in var- 
sity football only after they have completed 36 quarter 


n , there: are many more 18- or 
r- -olds who have trou- 


from high school to eallece: 
_ to play in front of 75,000 or 


‘direction. 
“Tt! 'S - good neweibae 


ficher = — the} guy) ean tradition ands 
to rebuild a program ' wouldn’t ha yt 
There: would be other problems wold: the number of 


team? 


‘not only football anc 
bility should an at! 
Seoul the’ Barak be only 


in football and Baskerballt said penn State football coach 
Joe Paterno. 
Some educators agree. Edward | Foote II, president of the 


cil on Edu 
am very D I 
quite | so dramatic or benef 
eli ibility. 

“We say student- athletes are students first, athletes 
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25,000 iasteadl of 500. 
Why should | we subject ae athletes to such peer ae 


worst weather of the year. That’s a hard grind for a senior, 


as Notre Dame coach Digger Phelps recently noted. 


Speaking to the National Press Club, Phelps listed the 
graduation records of some major basketball conferences: 
East, only 17 of 22 players who completed 
raduating with a degree,” Phelps: said. 
$ 120f 24; Missouri Valley, 11 of 25; the 
e Southeastern, four of 10; the Atlantic 

Coa the Big Ten, seven of 23; the Metro, five 
of 18, and the Southwest Conference, four of 24.” 

Percentages" like that mean the educational system is 
failing and the athletes are losing. 

The NCAA prohibited freshmen from playing varsity 
sports until 1972. The prohibition was lifted mainly because 
institutions did not want to have to finance junior-varsity 
teams. 

The quality of football and basketball was excellent 
before the ban was lifted. For thesake of the athletes and to 
help restore. education as the primary purpose of a univer- 
sity, the ban on freshman eligibility in all sports should be 
restored. In addition, there should be no increase in the 
number of scholarships, thereby preventing any stockpil- 


ing of athletes. 


by Bill Figel 


e first time I understood the term “punch drunk” was 
V yhen I was in college. 

group of untidies like myself. One of my 
d of his up to stay with 1 us: for a 
month so ‘ “he could get his head together.” 

Dan Connelly, I told, was a very good boxer 
fared well in the Chicago Golden Gloves, bu 
reached a crossroads in his amateur career. 

Wh n he arrived, my physical experts dons, i: wrong 
The t bodied, heavy- -brow 


wheat germ. 
He never spoke of boxing. 

Instead, he spent the first - 

two w eks sitting on our couch in a yoga positi 

0 Thic As A Brick, a concept : album and one co: 

ic performed without a flaw by the jazz-blues- 

hro Tull. He spent a minimum of six hours a 


“So, eeliyi aren’t you boxing now?” 

“Well, [don’t know if] want to box anymore. I: don’t want 
to get punch drunk.” 

“Punch drunk?” 

“Yeh, haven’t you ever talked to an old boxer? They 
stumble over all their words. ‘They can’t remember what 
they were talking about. They say, ‘Dis-Dat-Dese and 
Dose.’” 

“Oh.” 

“There's ’s this guy down in Florida who has this camp 
that he wanted me to work ut and then he would send 
meon the road. I went down. there and all I saw were busti d 
up old boxers who could | barely talk. So now I have to decide 
whether I want to box ever again. I want to be able to talk. 
and hear when I get older.” 

“Oh.” 

‘The reason this encounter comes to mind is twofold. 
Pes) young boxer I interview wants th ‘big payday and 


"On will aes be siosnitial by fast- talking promoters” 
whose best interest is their own pocket and not whether 
this kid with raw talent is entering the ring fully equipped 


‘Sweet 
ay! 
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by Dan Moulton 


Se ey he 
can manage to 
the team’s defense 


Pp’ the Chicago pro sports franchise that. doesn’t b have 
its own Master Plan ready. 

Always disappointed Second 
such designs. They serve the purpo: 
while the franchise builds a contender. ‘ 
the most common form. 


Biciiled draft choices, and the 
during the 1982-83 season. 
Meanwhile, Eddie Einhorn and Jerry Rei es 
an ever-growing collection of hig! a 2 
with Sox success. Dallas Green gathers | 
timers to hold the fort until 
the Cubs’ farm system pro- 
duces position players. And 
the Bears Jim Finks always 
tinkers with the offensive line. 
The Chicago Bulls? Hmmm. Pity on the Bul 
on Rod Thorn. 
Our slip-sliding pro basketball franchise 
the most uncoordinated — “bhyai nx 


time and planned their fun even 

By itself, this fact leads to th 
‘possess no Master Plan — and hi 
over as general manager in 197 


sive patterns be revived, or erear 
be installed? The meter swings 


of direction can be found in the revolving oor of 
during the last ae years and Thorn almost 


attitudes. A dynamic mentor. vi 
sagging fortunes of the ’78 Bulls, b ] 


himself coaching in the doomed Wome 
Basketball League. 2 
Jerry Sloan, who should ha 


1979-80 season. The popular ex-Bul 
emphasize the style taught to his 
faced with the prospect of back ng 


Decorating Your 
Sundeck? Call 
the Pigeon Brigade 


As anyone who has read Griffin’s columns knows, 
Jack was a master at finding humor in almost anything. 

In this classic off-beat piece on exterior decorating, 
Griff was able to portray the pigeon as an evil alien bent 
on destroying his home, as well as trying to drive him 
out of his mind. 

Sit back, relax and enjoy as the feathers fly at the 
Griffin household. 


y daughter-in-law is a sweet and beautiful person, 
and I love her very much. But she has this one serious 
hangup. She thinks pigeons are nice birds. 

I know because the other morning she looked out the 
glass door and saw this pigeon marching around on my 
sundeck, and she said, “Oh, look at that nice bird.” 

Now, she doesn’t know pigeons the way I know pigeons. 
There is no way pigeons can be nice birds. They are all 
monsters, and I can say this because I am an expert on 
pigeons. 

The beast parading out there on my sundeck is not out 
just for his morning constitutional. He’s there for a deeper, 
baser reason. He’s casing the joint. 

What he actually is doing is subdividing my sundeck: 
And before long, all the pigeons in the world are going to fly 
in and live on my sundeck. 

Don’t tell me that you get a few pigeons around your 
place this time of the year. That’s just a family out for a 
Sunday drive. They really live at my sundeck. 

One year, an early spring storm ripped out a couple of 
panels on the eaves overhanging the sundeck. And the 
pigeons never had so much fun in their life. 

They got in through the gap in the eaves and took to 
walking about the areaway under the roof. And they all 
were wearing army shoes. 

And when they laid eggs, they were encased in lead. I 
know pigeons don’t lay eggs that time of the year. But my 
pigeons lay eggs any damn time they please, usually at 
three o'clock in the morning. 

They have a special committee of 20. These are specially 
selected. They have tryouts and only those with the loudest 
voices are allowed on the first team. 

This group then goes through an intensive training 
period and when they have been graduated they show up at 
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Jack Griffin 


five o’clock in the morning on the window ledge outside my 
bedroom. 

And they start to chuckling. If this doesn’t drive me 
insane, they start laughing like hell. And if still they have 
failed in their mission they throw rocks at the window. 

They live all the months of April on my sundeck, wall-to- 
wall pigeons, millions of them plotting against mankindin 
general and me in particular. 

They leave my sundeck for only one day of the month, 
and that is when I paint the place. Then they sit on the roof 
and watch me with beady-eyed glee. 

My big guy and I are going to paint the sundeck this 
week, and I know exactly what is going to happen. As soon 
as we have finished, and while the paint is still wet, these 
millions of pigeons are going to come down and walk all 
over my sundeck. 

On numerous occasions, I have had guests look with 
some dismay (and perhaps a little shock) at the floor of my 
sundeck and remark, “My, what an unusual design.” 

I do not dare tell them that they are pigeon tracks. There 
are enough things going against me in this world. I don’t 
need it made public that pigeons have helped me decorate 
my sundeck. 

And now I have an added problem with the beasts. I’m 
afraid of a complete takeover, and I don’t know how to 
prevent it. 

In a year past, the pigeons decided my sundeck wasn’t 
enough and they sent a scout into my living room to see if 
that neighborhood was suitable for occupancy. 

Fortunately, at this time, Charlie I, my big piranha, was 
alive and well which meant he was hungry. Just the 
thought ofa pigeon all to himself set his mouth to watering. 

The pigeon realized immediately what he had stumbled 
into. He let out a shriek that could be heard in Australia, 
and fled to the sundeck, and blabbed it all over the place. 

But Charlie I is gone now, and so is Charlie II. I do have 
Charlie III and Freddie I, but they still are little guys, and 
I’m not sure they can handle a gaggle of pigeons. 

If at any time this month you do not hear from me for a 
couple of days, you will know what has happened. 


Ne 


Jack wrote this column in 1974. 


© Woodson Jack Griffin, 1977. Reprinted by permission. 
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Fragrances for men and 
women... 


distinctive perfumes, colognes, 
toiletries and cosmetics. 


The Parfumerie 
will deliver 

your selection 
of fine fragrance 
gift wrapped 
with a personal 
note... 


anywhere. 


Telephone orders 
with major 
credit cards 
welcomed. 


Ask about 

the Parfumerie’s 
unique fragrance 
curb service. 
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